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or upland, and the bottom land or marsh be- 
tween the hills and the River. As for the first 
/named it was very uneven, and cut up by 
|gulches or canals; and for the other, ex- 
{perience had not led us to prefer a reedy 
' marsh for the foundation of a Road. It was 
TERNS —Two Dotiiss a year, payable always in decided however to try the marsh, and here 
For TeX DoLiars paid at one time, six , began a series of discoveries which led us to| 
en evince rsoanghaee ogee gol one time, | the conclusion that no country can show such 
po — of the paper will be sent for curious topographical features as can the 
825" Vor the delivery of papers by carriers, fitty Minnesota valley. 

“py No tubactiption will be entered upon the books| _ Lhe distance from the high land to the 
till payment for the paper is received, and all papers | river varies from a few rods to two miles or? 
will be disccutinued at the end of the term for which . ‘ ae 
payment is made. : |more, and to the interlying lowland it is 
med at the oink oe the pupecriptions may be sent by | hardly possible to give a name which shall de- 

toh mt Poona oe Coveted te, Aeertic:|gopibe it a2 a: whole 
> All communications should be addressed to the | Immediately by the river the ground is 


htc 252 # Seah: ES | usually hard and firm enough to bear up a 
| team, and is covered by a thicket_of trees of | 
| various sorts ; just inside this ridge lie bayous | 

| or patches of water, filled with flags and reeds, | 

and the plants of the wild rice; from these | 
| the boggy marsh rises, gradually, to the foot of | 
| the Bluff. 
wetter, and more shaky, as one approaches | 
the Bluff, the numerous springs along it< edge 
|distributing their waters copiously over the | 

‘surface. Here and there mounds, half spheres | 

in shape, and of sizes from that of hogsheads | 
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Oppression shall not always reign : As a general thing the ground is | 
There comes a brighter day, 

When Freedom, bursting every chain, 
Shall have triumphant way. 

Then Right shall over Might prevail ; 

And Truth, like hero armed in mail, 

The hosts of tyrant wrong assail, 
And hold eternal sway. 


‘to huge domes, rise in the midst of the bog, 


E’en now that glorious day draws near ; 
Its coming is not far ; 

In heaven and earth its signs appear ; 
We see its morning star ; 

Its dawn has flushed the eastern sky ; 

The western hills reflect it high; 

The southern clouds before it fly.— 


being the accumulated deposits of springs, | 
‘which boiling up through the peat leave in 
their overflow the vegetable matter with which 
| theirwaters are thickened. Curiosity led me | 
ito the summit of the first large specimen of | 


Hurra! Hurra! Hurra! ‘these mounds; feeling my Way with an iron 
* * * * . + pointed rod, which sank with but slight pres- | 


sure far into the treacherous material of the} 
heap, | advanced tremblingly, and recoiled 
aghast upon finding myself upon the edge of | 
‘a large circle of black water welling up among | 
the vegetation which had concealed it until 


What arm shall check its onward way ?—Hurra! 
What voice arrest the growing day ?—Ilurra! 
What dastard soul, though stout and strong, 
Shall dare bring back the ancient wrong, 
Or Slavery’s night of guilt prolong ?— 

Hlurra! Hurra! Hurra! 


Then shout, ye lovers of your race !—Hurra ! There was something 


The glorious hour comes on apace !—Hurra ! 

Ring, Liberty, thy glorious bell! 

Thy flag unfurl, thy trumpet swell! 

From land to laud the triumph tell !— 
Hturra! Hurra! Hurra! 


I was close upon it. 


in the aspect of the sullen pool as of a death | 
lying in wait. I made my way down again, | 


having experienced such a feeling as one must 


know in traversing the fissured, half-cool lava 
in a crater. 





The day has come, the hour draws nigh !—Hurra ! 

Send forth the tidings far and high !—Hurra ! | 

From every hill, by every sea, 

In shouts proclaim the great decree,— 

** All chains are broke! all men are free !’— 
Hurra! Hurra! Hurra! 


Frequently across our way ran gulleys, | 
| six or eight feet in depth, giving a partial | 
| drainage to the bog in their close vicinity, 
and only partial, for the banks of these drains 
‘were higher than the general surface of the | 





Then shout! The hour comes on apace !—Hnrra! 
The hour of glory for the race !—Hurra! 


miniature, spin across the plains, and make the (From the Atlantic Monthly.) 

trees dash their heads madly together, and | BENJAMIN BANNEKER, THE NEGRO AS- 

the mighty winds, billowy clouds, and _blind- TRONOMER. 

ing lightenings roar, roll, and flash, while the hy MOMBURE D. conwaY. 

thunders shake the heavens and earth with | : 

detonating explosions close following each the | In these days, when strong interests, em-_ 
h Th h Riss ay AP ae bodied in fierce parties, are clashing, one*re- | 

— - ts rain Comes Gown 11 MISsiNg | calls the French proverb of those who make 

sheets, and as it rebounds from the ground;so much noise that you cannot hear God 

in driving mists, reflects the blue glare from thunder. It does not take much noise to, 


the clouds and adds a horror to the hurly | drown the notes of a violin; but go to the | 


: ‘hill a fourth of a mile off, and the noises shall | 
burley. Our thunder storm was quite up to gig away at its base, whilst the music shall 
the mark, and the scene was remarkable— | be heard. Thos¢ who can remove themselves 
huddled together in the cabin in the midst of away from and above the plane of party-din 
the utensils of the dairy and kitchen, wet and |¢# hear God's modulated thunder in the 

‘ ; |midst of it, uttering ever a ‘‘ certain tune and 
steamy, dnd wetter and more steamy as the | jjeasured music.” And such can hear now) 
leakage of the oak-shingled roof gave us a/the great voice at the sepulchre’s door of a 
second edition of the raiy, we deplored hav- | race, saying, Come forth! This war is utter- 
ing followed the advices that had led us to | ly inexplicable except as the historic method 

: __, of delivering the African race in America 

leave our tents and camp equipage, and trust ifrom slavery, and this nation from the crime 
to the occasional settlers on our route for) and curse inevitably linked therewith in the 
food and shefter. ; counsels of God, which are the laws of na- 
Ten days brought us through the long tre. If the friends of freedom in the Gov- 
aieeik nent Slondceks shim the Mdedees ee do not understand this, it is plain 
2 ’ 3 * /enough that the myrmidons of slavery 

was built we found that although in construc- throughout the land ‘understand it. And 
tion the men worked in mud and water thigh | hence it is that we are witnessing their unre- 
deep, and cut out the ditches with sharpened | 


mitting efforts to exasperate the prejudices 
spades and hay-knives, and threw the mate- | aa “aerate —— the piles simi and to hie 
Mees : 5 s egradation and slavery to be his normal 
rial into the bank with pitch forks, the em-) condition. They point to his figure as seulp- 
In one tured on ancient monuments, bearing chains, 
and claim that his enslavement is lawtul as 
immemorial custom; but as well point to the 


bankments became sufliciently firm. 
place the whole marsh attained such an eleva- 
tiort that a short cut/ing was made necessary | ; . : 
: eae g : * | brass collars on our Saxon forefathers’ necks | 
> . AP, "gf r > ‘ ! te . Wy ° 
in surmounting it; here we took out the peat | to prove their enslavement lawful. The fact 
to a width sufficient to allow of a ditch, each | that slavery belonged to a patriarchal age is 
side of the Roadway, some ten feet deep, the very reason why it is impracticable in a} 
; ss ; republican age,—as its special guardians in 
and these, with several others dug at right | I i dl x sop ate ae 
" : : 7 this country seem to have discovered. But 
angles to the line, drained the soil quite com-' ¢)js question is now searcely actual. The 
pletely. The condition of the finances .of South, by its first Iffow against the Union and 
the country has prevented the laying of the the Constitution, whose neutrality toward it 
} ) : ; : 
° * op : |was its last and only protection from the 
iron on this line, but if the work is never put | "..". enh F ; a 
ales ee : . {spirit of the age, did, like the simple fisher- 
to its intended use it will still prove a benefit: man, unseal the casket in which the Afreet 
to the country, for the marsh lving between | had been so long dwarfed. He is now escap- | 
s vs - 7 > M4 > f« > ve » te >} reer . 
it and the bluff will be drained and made fit ing. Thus far, indeed, he is so much escaped 


for grass land. When I last passed along the force ; for he might be bearing our burdens 
for us, if we only rubbed up the lamp which 


embankment the water collected by the up- | ¢he genie obeys. But whether we shall do 
per ditches was pouring through the numer- this or not, it is very certain that he is now 
united, emerging from the sea and the casket, and 
;into it will descend no more. Henceforth 
: é j the negro is to take his place in the family of 
As the springs have, built around them | paces ; and ho ‘stadics.can be more suitable 
huge mounds, and the streams have deposited ‘to our times than those which recognize his 
on their banks vegetable material and soil, special capacity. 
| , Phe questions raised by military exigen- 
: ; : .. (cles have brought before the public the many 
mediately adjacent, so the considerable trib- interesting facts drawn from the history of 
utaries of the Minnesota empty their waters | Hayti and from our own Revolution, showing | 
into the larger river at the point of a Delta, | the heroism of the negro, though we doubt. 


ous culverts in volumes which, 


would have formed quite a river. 


sufficient to raise thei above the country im- 
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| 
Ring, Liberty, thy glorious beil, 
Bid high thy sacred banner swell, | 
And trump on trump the triumph tell.— 
Hurra! | 


Hurra! furra! 


Hliscellaneous, | 


For the Commonwealth. | 


ENGINEERING IN MINNESOTA. 


BY I. M. GOODWIN. 





On our return from Lake Superior, we were | 
glad to find at Milwaukie, letters from our 
Chief, requiring our immediate departure for | 
St. Paul, for a summer campaign in the Val- | 
ley of the Minnesota. Arrived at St. Paul, | 
we found already prepared for service, the 
requisite party of axemen, chainmen and as- 
sistants, and the Contractor whose enterpris- 
ing spirit had led him to undertake the con-— 
struction of several of the ‘* Land Grant” 
Roads of the new State, anxious for speedy | 
action. The Line of Road to be surveyed 
and built by us is that known as the Minne- 
sota River Branch of the Southern Miane- 
sota, and lies along the river giving its name 
to the State. 
topographical notes as had been collected for 
We ex- 


After consultation over such 


our use, we entered on our work. 
pected to complete some forty miles of grad- 
ing before winter should set in, and as July 
was upon us, felt that each day must be made 
to tell, lam not sure that a detailed expo- | 
sition of the various steps necessary in pre- 
paring a Rail Road for the construction there- 
of would not, be interesting to most readers, 
but will not attempt such here, restricting 
myself to experiences in the field that might 
have come to any out-of-door farers, like us, 
used to wholesome roughing. 

The Minnesota joins the Mississippi at 
Mendota, opposite which village is Fort Snel- 
ling. Lam told that the word Mendota sig- 
nifies, in the Sioux tongue—‘* The junction, 
of the waters; may be true, at any rate. at 
Mendota the waters join; Minne-sota (mud- 
dy or cloudy water) well named, reinforces 
the Mississippi still foamy from its plunge at 
St. Anthony. 

Our landing at Mendota, created something 
of interest among the French and Indians 
and others sequestrated there away—the 
place proposed to itself, originally, to be the 
city which actually grew at a point lower 
down, now St. Paul. The fact of the failure 
of their plan had created a disbelief in things 
generally inthe minds of the Mendotas, and 
our statements forshadowing a Rail Road up 
the valley were heard by ears that had listen- 
edto promises of Cities, and advance of prices 
of lands, too credulously. 

We took as a point ef departure the centre 
of the narrow bottom between the foot of the 
Bluff and the River, and throwing out the 
chain and inseribing a large O on the stake 
marking the initial point of our survey, soen 
got into business along the wooded, sand- 
stone ledges which here come nearly to the 
Stream. 

The material of which the ledges spoken of 
are formed, ts, where exposed to the action 
of the weather, as white as snow, and the 
precipitous sides of the high point upon which 
stands Fort Snelling, gleam in the sunlight’ 
witha dazzling brilliaucy. The outer lavers 
of the stone are hard enough to resist. the 
blows of a pickaxe. but where cut through in 
the process of Road making, or broken by 
the frost, the exposed surface is easily cut be 
a knife; thus the scarped hill side at the Fort, 
has been well engraved by numerous hands, 
and bears thousands of setts of initials; and 
the bank-swallows have bored in it many tiers 
of nest holes. t 

It was thought that the face of the Bluff, 
along the stream would offer the best site for 
our Road, but an examination showed that 
springs abounded all along the foot of the 
slope, and that quicksands rendered the lo- 
cauion on the face of the bluff almost impossi- 
ble. The choice left was between the Prairie, 


marsh. Once or twice we found projecting | 
from the sides of these runways, near the bot- | 
tom, large sticks of timber, trunks of trees, | 
black, like bog oak, grown and overturned | 
in some past age; water, oozing from their} 
sides, and spouting in streams of various cali- 
bre from holes that seemed to have been left 
by the decay of the larger sort of reeds, sup- 
plied the volume sufficient to keep open these 


sewers. 
Our progress was slow and attended with 
various annoyances, the reeds standing in 
many places fourteen feet high, and three- 
eighths of an inch through at the butt, grew 
so closely as to be impassible ; a bush scythe 





had not been provided, as none of us had be- | 
fore had knowledge of a growth like this, so | 
until one was sent from St. Paul, we broke | 
reeds singly with our hands, and thus cleared | 
a path, gaining however a mile or more per | 
day notwithstanding this difficulty. 

The close of our second day's work found | 
us something more than two miles from our | 
starting point and about a mile/from the bluff) 
—and in an vnenviable state of mind, inas- | 
much as it seemed as if ourlabor would be in| 
vain. We had reached a part of the marsh 
where one could, with one hand, thrust a ten- | 
foot-long pole into the ground its whole) 
length, and by jumping up and down could | 
make an acre of soil quake. Tying a hand- | 
kerchief on a staff, and setting it up fora) 
guide on our return, we followed our line | 
back to one of the runs, and ascended this 


| 


water course to its origin, a large spring un- 
der the hill; then sought a small house that | 
we had noticed early in the day, upon the up- | 
land, and asked for food and a place to sleep. | 
The shanty was occupied by a Canadian-| 
French family, and our efforts to make our- | 
selves understood were sufliciently laughable. 
At last successful in conveying our meaning, | 
we obtained plenty of bread and butter and 
milk, for our joined dinner aud supper, and | 
permission to make ourselves as comfortable | 
as might be in the vicinity of the establish-| 
ment, the interior being too small to lodge 
us. Until sunset, we had felt and heard no 
mosquito, and ‘were rejoicing thereat, having 
been almost eaten alive by that insect the 
night before, when a boy appeared driving 
before him a herd of cattle, boy and herd en- | 
veloped in a humming cloud of the pestilent 
At the ap- 
proach of the enemy we prepared for his at- 


destroyers of peace and piety. 
iack, A reconnoissance to the left, diseover- 
ed a dilapidated wagon box with the remains 
of a canvass cover hanging trom the bows of 
its root. From measurement by a detail of 
engineers, this was found long enough and 
wide enough to allow six men to lie down in 
it. There were eight of us; one was quar- | 
tered on the household, and lots drawn for 
the rotation of sentries. 

A fatigue party collected fuel for a 
** smudge ™ fire, to be made directly to wind- 
ward of the wagon, under the smoke of which 
we might defy the stings of our assailants. 
Phe ** watch” for the first hour was set, the 
remainder of the party turned in, and except 
by the hourly ** relief.” were undisturbed un- 
til about two oclock, when suddenly appear- 
ing over the wooded hills a thunder storm 
broke upon us with floods of rain and a tor-, 
nado-like wind. Qur retreat to the house 
was a perfect success, inasmuch as we got out 
of the rain, but was not looked upon by the 
family thus invaded as a judicious movement. 
A thunder storm in Wisconsin or Minnesota 
is quite a different affair from the perturba- 
tions of the elements to which the mame is | 
given along the sea-coast, and in the Eastern’ 
States. In this country where everything in 
nature seems to be on so grand a scale, the 
tempests gather magnificence and force from 
the uninterruptedness of their sweep, and the 
vast areas which contribute to their elements. | 
A lurid light in the horizon spreads rapidly | 
across the sky ; the hush of the prairie deep-' 
ens; the woodland holds its breath—then, | 
javant couriers of the storm, whirlwinds in| 


? 


having built a levee into the stream, which 
has served to collect and retain above and 
below it, the debris in the first place, and 
then the soil held in suspension by the turbid 
flood. Upon leaving the marsh we came to 
a small river having the peculiarity just no- 
ted, and passing it encountered more marsh, 
and then, with satisfaction, a sandy | rairie, 
lying low and level, with occasional groves 
of oak. The influence of the Mendota 
seemed to be felt up to the edge of this 
prairie, the settlers being nearly all French 
Canadians, but from this point we found a 
more enterprising and farmer-like people, 
whose houses, well built and commodious, 
were evidences of successful husbandry, and 
arriving at Shakopee, met a colony of New- 
England-like people who welcomed us as the 
harbingers of Business and Prosperity. 

Shakopee takes its name from the chief of 
a band of Sioux, who had only a little while 
before our coming engaged in a bloody fight 
with some of the Chippewas, on the river 
side near the town. From Shakopee to 
Belle Plaine the country near the river isa 
prairie of not very engaging aspect, being 
hard, stony, and unprodyctive. 

Near Belle Plaine we traversed a marsh, 
wet and boggy, lying some twenty feet above 
the river—at the end of the marsh nearest 
the river the ground falls suddenly to the 
level of the bottom lands, and no apparent 
obstacle exists to prevent the effectual natu- 
ral drainage of the high-lying bogs. Yet 
there they remain in spite of what we have 
always thought to be an indisputable fact, 
i. e. water will run down hill. Our choice of 
route made, we prepared the work for con- 
tractors, and remaining until its completion, 
early in December, had an opportunity for 
enjoying the summer and autumn of Muinne- 
sota, a region that nature has endowed with 
skies more bright and air more clear than 
any I have known elsewhere. 





Tumst Worst Tuan Huncer.—The dis- 
turbance to the general system which is known 
by the name of raging thirst is far move terri- 
ble than that of starvation, for this reason: 
during the abstinence from food, the organ- 
ism can live upon its own substance ; but dur- 
ing the abstinence for liquid, the organism 
has no such source of supply within itself.— 
Men have been known 
privation of food for some weeks; but three 
days of absolute privation of drink (unless in 
a moistatmosphere), is perhaps a limit of en- 
durance. This is the most attrocious torture 
ever invented by Oriental tyrants: it is that 
which most effectually tames animals. Mr. 
Ashley, when he had a retractory horse, al- 
ways used thirst as the most effective power 
of coercion, giving a little water as the re- 
ward for every act of obedience: The histo- 
ries of shipwrecks paint fearful pictures of 
suttering from thirst; and one of the most 
appalling cases known is the celebrated im- 
yrisonment of one hundred and forty-six men 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta.—Blackwood. 





Aw Iron EGe.—In Dresden there is an iron 
egg, the history of which is something like 
this : 

A young prince sent this iron egg to a lady 
to whom he was betrothed. She received it 
in her hand and looked at it with disdain. In 
her indignation that he should send her such 
a gilt, she cast it to the earth. When it 
touched the ground a spring, cunningly hid- 
den in the egg, opened and a silver yolk 
rolled out. She touched a secret spring in 
the yolk and a golden chicken was revealed ; 
she touched a spring in the chicken and a 
crown was found within; she touched a spring 
in the crown and within it was a diamond 
marriage ring. 

There is a moral to the story. 





i": This snow-storm the boys regard asa 
joke, said one to Dr. S , during a late storm. 
“Yes” rep'ied the doctor, ‘and it is a joke that 
any one can see the dritt of.” 








Es" Tillostan says it is hard to personate and 
act a long part, for where truth is not at the 
bottom, nature will always be endeavoring to 
return, and will peep out and betray herself one 
time or another. 


to endure absolute | 


| whether they can surpass the stories of Tat- 
jnall, Small, and others, which have led a! 
high European authority to observe that in| 
(this war no individual heroism among the , 
| whites has equalled that of the blacks. But 
ithe forthcoming social questions concerning | 
| the negro will be even more exciting than the | 
;military. What are we to expect froni the | 
unsealed Afreet,—good or evil? It was 
; whilst studying in this direction that I came 
upon the few facts which relate to Benjamin | 
i Banneker,—facts which, though not difficult | 
| ofaccess, are scarcely known beyond the dis- 
‘trict in Maryland where, on the spot where | 

he was born, his unadorned grave receives | 
‘now and then a visit from some pilgrim of his 

own race, who has found out the nobleness 
;which Jefferson recognized and Condorcet 
| admired. 

' Benjamin Banneker was born in Baltimore 
‘County, near the village of Ellicott’s Mills, | 
in the year 1732. There was not a drop of 
the white man’s blood in his veins. His father | 
'was born in Africa, and his mother’s parents | 
were both natives of Africa. What genius 
he had, then, must be credited to that race. 
Benjamin's mother was a remarkable woman, 
and of aremarkable family. Her name was | 
Morton, before marriage, and a nephew of, 
hers, Greenbury Morton, was gifted with a 
lively and impetuous eloquence which made | 
its mark in his neighborhood. Of him it is 
related that he once came to a certain elec- 
| tion-precinct in Baltimore County to deposit 
his vote; for, prior to the year 1809, negroes 
|with certain property qualifications voted in 
‘Maryland. It was in this year, in which the 
law restricting the right of voting to free 
whites was passed, that Morton, who had not 
heard of its passage, came to the polls. , 
When his vote was refused, Morton in a! 
state of excitement took his stand on a door- 
step, and was immediately surrounded by the 
‘crowd, whom he. addressed in a strain of pas- 
| sionate and prophetic eloquence which bore 
all hearts and minds with him. He warned 
them that the new law was a step backward | 
from the standard which their fathers had raised 
in the Declaration, and which they had hoped 
would soon be realized in universal freedom ; 
‘that that step, unless retraced, would end in 
bitter and remorseless revolutions. The | 
crowd was held in breathless attention, and 
none were found to favor the new law. | 
This man, we have said, was the nephew 
‘of Benjamin’s mother. She was a woman of 
‘remarkable energy, and alter she was seventy 
years of age was accustomed to run down the 
chickens she wished to catch. Her husband 
was a slave when she married him, but it was 
a very small part of her life’s task to purchase 
his freedom. Together3they soon bought a 
farm of one hundred acres, which we find 
conveyed by Richard Gist to Robert Banna- 
ky, (as the name was then spelt,) and Ben- 
jamin Bannaky, his son, then five years old,) 
on the tenth of March, 1737, for the consid- 
eration of seven thousand pounds of tobacco. 
The region in which Benjamin was born was 
almost a wilderness; for in 1732 Elkridge 
Landing was of more importance than Balti- 
more; and even in 1754 this city consisted 
only of some twenty poor houses straggling 
on the hills to the right of Jones's Falls. 
The residence of the Bannekers was ten miles 

into the wilderness from these. 

It was under these unpromising circum- 
stances that little Benjamin grew up, his des- 
tiny being apparently nothing more than to 
work on the little farm beside his poor and 
ignorant parents. When he was approaching 
manhood, he went, in the intervals of toil, to 
an obscure and remote country-school; for, 
until the cotton-gin made negroes too valua- 
ble on the animal side for the human side to 
be allowed anything so perilous as education, 
there were to be found here and there in the 
South fountains whereat even negroes might 
slake their thirst for learning. At this school 
Benjamin’ acquired a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and advanced in arithmetic as 
far as ‘* Double Position.” Beyond these ru-! 
diments he was entirely his own teacher. Af- | 
ter leaving school he had to labor constantly | 
for his own support; but he lost nothing of 
what he had acquired. It is a frequent re-_ 
mark that up to a certain point the negroes) 
learn even more rapidly thanéwhite children | 
under the same teaching, but that afterward, 
in the higher branches, they are slow, and, | 
‘some mamtain, incapable. Young Banneker 
had no books at all, but in the midst of his 
labor he so improved upon and evolved what | 
he had gained in arithmetic that his intelli- 
gence became a matter of general observa- 
tion. He was such an acute observer of the | 
natural world, and had so dilligently observed 
| the signs of the times in society, that it is very 
doubtful whether at forty years of age this Al- 
_Tican had his superior in Maryland. 

Perhaps the first wonder amongst his com-| 


‘parative y illiterate neighbors was sage 


| when, about the thirtieth year of his age, 


It is probable that | 


j 
| 


Benjamin made a clock. 
this was the first clock of which-every portion 
was made in America; it is certain that 1t was 
as purely his own invention as if none had | 
ever been made before. He had seen a 
watch, but never a clock, such an article , 
not being within fifty miles of him. The! 
watch was his model. Ile was a long time at 
work on the clock,—his chief difficulty, as he 
used often to relate, being to make the hour, 
minute, and second hands correspond in their | 
motion. But at last the work was completed, 
and raised the admiration for Banneker to 
quite a high pitch among his few neighbors. 
The making of the clock proved to be of 
great importance in assisting the young man 
to fulfil his destiny. It attracted the atten- 
tion of the Ellicott family, who had just be- 
guna settlement at Ellicott’s Mills. They 
were well-educated men, with much mechan- 
ical knowledge, and some of them Quakers. 
They sought out the ingenious negro, and he 
could not have fallen into better hands. It 
was in 1787 that Benjamin received from Mr. | 
George Ellicott, Mayer's ** Tables,” Fergu- 
son's ** Astronomy,” and Leadbetter’s ‘* Lu- 
nar Tables.” Along with these, some astro- 
nomical instruments, also, were given him. 


‘Mr. Ellicott, prevented from telling Benja- | 


min anything concerning the use of the in- | 
struments for some time after they were | 
given, went over to repair this omissiofone 
day, but found that the negre had discovered 
all about them and was already quite inde- 
pendent of instruction. From this time as- 
tronomy became the great object of Banne- 
ker’s life, and in its study he almost disap- 
peared trom the sight of his neighbors. He 
was unmarried, and lived alone in the cabin 
and on the farm which he had inherited from 
his parents. He had still to labor for his 
living ; but he so simplified his wants as to be 
enabled so devote the greater portion of his 
time to astronomical studies. He slept much 
during the day, that he might the more de- 
votedly observe at night the heavenly bodies | 
whose laws he was slowly, but surely master- | 
ing. | 
And now he began to have a taste of that 
persecution to which every genius under sim- 
ilar circumstances is subject. Ile was no 
longer seen in the field. where formerly his 
constancy had gained him a reputation for in- 
dustry, and some who called at his eabin dur- 
ing the day-time found him asleep; so he be- 
gan to be spoken of as a lazy tellow, who 
would come to no good, and whose age 
would disappoint the promise of his youth. 
There was a time when this so excited his 
neighbors against him that he had serious | 
fears of disturbance. A memorandum in his , 
hand-writing, dated December 18, 1790, 
states :— | 


stole 





ef informed me that 
my horse and great-coat, and that the said 
intended to murder me when opportuni- | 
gave me caution | 
to let no one come into my house after dark.” | 

















ty presented. 


The names were originally written in full ; | 
but they were afterward carefully cancelled, | 
as though Banneker had reflected that it was 
wrong to leave on record an unauthenticated | 
assertion against an individual, which, if un- | 
true, might predjudice him by the mere fact 
that it had been made. 

Very soon after the possession of the books 
already mentioned, Banneker determined to 
compile an almanac, that being the most fa- 
miliar use that occurred to him of the informa- , 
tion he had acquired. To make an almanac 
was a very different thing then from what it 
would be now, when there is an abundance of 
accurate tables and rules. Banneker had no 
aid whatever from men or tables; and Mr. | 
George Ellicott, who procured some tables 
and took them to him, states that he had ad- 
vanced far in the preparation of the loga- 
rithms necessary for his purpose. A memo- | 
randum in his calculations at this time thus 
corrects an ¢rror in Ferguson’s Astrono- 
my :— | 
‘*Tt appears to me that the wisest men may | 
at times be in error: for instance, Dr. Fergu- 
son informs us, that, when the sun is within 
12° of either mode at the time of full, the | 
moon will be eclipsed; but I find, that, ac-! 
cording to his method of projecting a lunar 
eclipse, taere will be none by the above ele-| 
ments, and yet the sun is within 11° 46/ 11” of 
the moon’s ascending node. But the moon 
being in her apogee prevents the appearance 
of this eclipse.” 

Another memorandum makes the following 
corrections :— 


‘¢ Errors that ought to be corrected in my 
Astronomical Tables are these:—2d_ vol. 
Leadbetter, p. 204,when kh anomaly is 4* 30° 
41" ought to have been 3° 28’ 41”. In 
equation, p. 155, the logarithm of his distance 
from © ought to have been 6 in the second 
place from the index, instead of 7, that is, | 
from the time that his anomaly is 3* 24° until 
it: is: 4° OF” 


Both Ferguson and Leadbetter would 
have been amazed, had they been informed 
that their elaborate works had been reviewed 
and corrected by a negro in the then unheard- 
of valley of the Patapsco. 

The first almanac prepared by Banneker 
for publication was for the year 1792. By 
this time his acquirements had become gen- 
erally known, and amongst those who were 
attracted by them was James McHenry, Esq. 
Mr. McHenry wrote to Goddard and Angell, 
then the almanac-publishers of Baltimore, 
and procured the publication of this work, 
which contained, from the pen of Mr. McHen- 
ry, a brief notice of Banneker. In their edi- 
torial notice Goddardand Angell say, ‘* They 
feel gratitied in the opportunity of presenting 
to the public through their press what must 
be considered as an extraordinaryieffort of 
genius,—a complete and accurate Ephemeris 
for the vear 1792, calculated by a sable son 
of Africa,” ete. And they further say that 
‘* they flatter themselves that a philanthropic 
public, in this enlightened era, will be in- 
duced to give their patronage and support to 
this work, not only on account of its intrinsic 
merits, (it having met the approbation of 
several of the most distinguished astronomers 
of America, particularly the celebrated Mr. 
Rittenhouse,) but from similar motives to 
those which induced the editors to give this 
calculation the preference, the ardent desire 
of drawing modest merit from obscurity, and 
controverting the long-established  illiberal 
prejudice against the blacks.” 


Banneker was himself entirely conscious of 
the bearings of his case upon the position of 
his people; and though remarkable for an 
habitual modesty, he solemnly claimed that 
his works had earned respect for the African 
race. In this spirit he wrote to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, then Secretary of State under Wash- 
ington, transmitting a manuscript copy of his 
almanac. The letter is a fervent appeal for 
the down-trodden negro and a_ protest 
against the injustice and inconsistency of the’ 
ot the United States toward that color. Mr. 
Jefferson's reply is as follows :— 


‘* Philadelphia, Pa., Angust 30, 1791.. 
‘«Srr,—I thank you sincerely for your let- | 
ter of the 19th instant, and for the almanac it |- 
contained. Nobody wishes more than I do, 
to see such proofs as you exhibit, that Nature 
has given to our black brethren ta'ents equal | 
to those of the other colors of men, and that | 
the appearance of a want of them is owing on- | 
ly to the degraded condition of their exis-| 
tence bothin Africa and America. 1 can add | 
with truth that no one wishes more ardently 
to see a good system commenced for raising | 
the condition both of their body and mind to. 
what it ought to be, as fast as the imbecility | 
of their present existence and other circum- 


-and Member of the Philanthropic Socicty, 


‘sense than to endeavor to destroy them, 


‘has a sting in her tail as sharp and hard as a 
‘thorn, with which she perforates the branches 
lof trees, and inthe holes lays eggs. 


i ° 
mistress. 


stances which cannot be neglected, will ad- 
mit. I have taken the liberty of sending 
your almanac to Monsieur de Condorcet, Sec- 
retary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 


because I considered it a document to which 
your whole color had a right for their jus- 
tification against the doubts which have been 
entertained of them. 
‘*l am with great esteem, Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
“Tio. JEFFERSON.” 





When his first almanac was published, Ban- | 
neker was fifty-nine years of age, and had re- | 
ceived tokens of respect from all the scientifie 
men of the country. The commissioners ap- 
pointed after the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1789 to run the lines of the District of Co- 
lumbia invited the presence and assistance cf 
Banneker, and treated him as an equal. They | 
invited him to take a seat at their table; but | 
he declined, and requested a separate table. 

Banneker continued to calculate and pub- 
lish almanaes until the year 1802, Besides | 
numerous valuable astronomical and mathe- | 
matical notes found amongst his papers are | 
observations of passing events, showing that 
he had the mind of a philosopher. For in- 
stance :— 

‘27th Aug., 1797. Standing at my door, 
I heard the discharge of a gun, and in four or | 
five seconds of time the small shot came rat- | 
tling about me, one or two of which struck | 
the house; which plainly demonstrates that | 
the velocity of sound is greater than that of a| 
cannon-bullet.” 

“623d Dee., 1790. About 3-o’clock A. M., | 
I heard a sound and felt a shock like unto, 
heavy thunder. I went out, but could not) 
observe any cloud. I therefore conclude it 
must be a great earthquake in some part of 
the globe.” 


In April, 1800, he writes :—- 


«The first great locust vear that I can re- 
member was 1749. Twas then about seven- 
teen years of age, when thousands of them 
came creeping up the trees. [| imagined the) 
came to destroy the fruit of the earth,’ and 
would occasion famine in the land. 1 there- 
fore began to destroy them, but soon saw 
that my labor wasinvain. Again, inthe year 
1766, seventeen years after their first appear- | 
ance, they made asecond. I then, being | 
about thirty-four years of age, had more 


knowing they were not so pernicious to the 
fruit as | had imagined. Again in the year 
1783, which was seventeen years later, they 
made their third appearance to me; and they 
may be expected again in 1800, The female 


The 
branch soon dies and falls. © Then the egg, 
by some occult cause, immerges a great depth 
into the earth, and there continues for the 
space of seventeen years, as aforesaid.” 

The following is worthy of Pliny :— 

‘“‘In the month of January, 1797, ona 
pleasant day for the season, I observed my 
honey-bees to be out of their hives, and they | 
seemed to be very busy, excepting one hive. 
Upon examinntion, I found all the bees had 
evacuated this hive, and left not a drop be-| 
hindthem. On the 9th of February ensuing, | 
I killed the neighboring hives of bees, and 
found a great quantity ot honey, considering 
the season.—which I imagine the stronger | 
had taken from the weaker, and the weaker | 
had pursued them to their home, resolved to 
be benefitted by their labor, or die in the con- 
test.” 

Mr. Benjamin If. Ellicott, who was a true | 
friend of Banneker, and collected from va- | 
rious sources all the facts concerning him, | 
wrote in a letter as follows :— 


‘* During the whole of his long life he lived 
respectably and much esteemed by all who | 
became acquainteg with him, but more es-| 
pecially by those Who could fully appreciate | 
his genius and the extent of his acquirements, | 
Although his mode of lite was regular and | 
extremely retired,—living alone, having | 
never married, cooking his own victuals and | 
washing his own clothes, and scarcely ever be | 
ing absent from home,—yet there was nothing 
misanthropic in his character; for a gentle-| 
man who knew him thus speaks of him; ‘I | 
recollect him well. He was a brave-looking, | 
pleasant man, with somethigg very noble in) 
his appearance. His mind was evidently | 
much engrossed in his calculations; but he 


| was glad to receive the visits which we often | 


paid him.’ Another writes: * When I was a 
boy I became very much interested in him, | 
as his manners were those of a perfect gen- 
tleman; kind, generous, hospitable, humane, | 
dignified, and pleasing, abounding in informa- 
tion on all the various subjects and incidents | 
of the day, very modest and unassuming, and 
delighting in ‘society at his own house. I 
have seen him frequently. His head was | 


‘covered with a thick suit. of white hair, which 


gave hima very dignified and venerable ap- 
pearance. His dress was uniformly of super- 
fine drab broadcloth, made in the old style of 
a plain coat, with straight collar and long 
waistcoat, and a broad-brimmed hat. His 
color was not jet-black, but decidedly negro. 
In size and personal appearance, the statue 
of Franklin at the library in Philadelphia, as 
seen from the street, is a perfect likeness of 
him. Go to his house when you would, either 
by dav or night, there was constantly stand- 
ing in the middle of the tloor a large table 
covered with books and papers. As he was 
an eminent mathematician, he was constantly 
in correspondence with other mathematicians 
in this country, with whom there was an in- 
terchange of questions of difficult solution.” | 


Banneker died in the year 1804, beloved | 
and respected by all who knew him. Though | 
no monument marks the spot where he was 
born and lived a true and high life and was} 
buried, vet history must record that the most | 
original scientific intellect which the South has | 
yet produced was that of the pure African, 


Benjamin Banneker. 





A Fartnrct Doe.—The widow of Lieut. 
Pfiet¥ of Ilinois was enabled to find her hus- 
band’s grave at Pittsburg Landing by seeing 
a dog which had accompanied the Lieutenant 
tothe war. The dog approached her with 
the most intense manifestations of joy, and 
immediately indicated to her as well as he was 
able his desire that she should follow him. She 
did so, and he led the way to a distant part of 
the field and stopped before a single grave. 
She caused it to be opened, and there found 
the body of her dead husband. It appears | 
from the statements of some of the soldiers 
that when Lieut. Ptieff fell this dog was by 
his side, and thus remained, licking bis 
wounds, until he was taken from the field and 
buried. He then took his station by the 
grave, and nothing could induce him to aban- | 
don it but for a sufficient length of time each 
day to satisfy his hunger, until by some means 
he was made aware of the presence of his, 
Thus had he watched for twelve’ 


days by the grave of his slain master. 
} 





| 

("« No man is free who has not the command 
over hinself, but suffers his passions to control 
him.’’— Pythagoras. 





{#" The largest room in the world is the 
** room for improvement.” 


j 
‘ 
; 
H 
‘ 





"Some one has beautifully said: “The water 
that flows from a spring does not congeal in 
winter, and those sentiments of friendship which 


‘ flow from the heart cannot be frozen in adversity.’ 


For the Commonwealth. 
WHAT NORTHERN WOMEN ASK: OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
No. Il. 

“For my own part, if I were to give my opinion, 
the best thing we could do would be to import a 
guillotine from France and chop off the heads of the 
incompetent or cowardly men that shall presume to 
take the place of leaders.” —Gor. Blatr, of Michigan. 

If capital punishment can be justified at 
any time it should be justified at a crisis like 
the present, when the summary punishment 
of an unworthy few would be the salvation of 
worthy thousands. But although the Presi- 
dent has ordered the execution of thirty-nine 
miserable Indians, tools in the hands of dis- 
loyal white men, and maddened to revenge by 
the broken faith of our Government—broken 
because of dishonest officials, it cannot be 
expected that white men, either in military or 
civil life, should come to grief becafise of 
treason, insubordinatien, or manslaughter, 
such as has been witnessed at the massacres 
of Ball's Bluff and of Fredericksburg. Jus- 
tice so poetic dare not enter into our dreams, 
even though a deserter, having aggravated 
the offence by acting also as a rebel spy, has 
actually met witha spy's reward: but this 
deed was done in South-Carolina where the 
baleful influences of Washingten, becomes 
greatly modified, for the malaria of our cap- 
ital extends from within outward) and not 
like that of Rome, from without\ inward. 
With us man, not nature, is its generator. 

Inasmuch as a moral guillotine cannot be 
made to do Government work, Northerhowo- 
men, having much at stake in the ranks of 
the Union army, demand that our soldiers 
should be ably led and not sacrificed to the 
incompetency or political strategy of officers 
Gladly did they hail Gen. 
Halleck’s circular in which he requested the 


and Cabinets. 


Governors to fill vacancies in the volunteer 
regiments’ by promoting officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates ‘who have 
distinguished themselves in the field, or who 
have shown a capacity for military com- 
mand.” Gen, Halleck may well say that 
‘* without the hope of promotion there is no 
encouragement to a faithful performance of 
duty and no stimulus to deeds of valor.” He 
is none the less correct in stating that the 
‘discipline and efficiency of an army depend 
in a great measure upon the character and 
qualifications of its officers, and that without 
good officers the very best soldiers soon be- 
come a mere disorderly mob, the inefficiency 
of which is increased by the increase of its 


numbers.” 


In the name of the brave army 
in the field and of that equally brave but un- 
tried army now marching to its aid, we im- 
plore the Governors to see.to it that they de- 
vote all their wisdom and foresight to the 
well-being of our young soldiers. 

But does Gen. Halleck remember that all 
the short comings of the Union armies do not 
Are 
they responsible for the incompetency of many 
Are reforms to end where 
leadership begins? Are brutal, bragging 
commanders, only noted for their genius. in 
slave catching, to be retained in command 
until assassination becomes justifiable and 
the slayer rightfully receives the thanks of a 
long suffering people? Is not such a pre- 


fall upon our Governors’ shoulders ? 


of our Generals ? 


cedent fraught with untold dangers? Is the 
incomprehensible mismanagement of — the 


Western campaign due to officers appointed 
by Northern Governors? And are matters 
so vastly better in the East? What does 
“fighting Joe Hooker,” whom. all delight to 
praise, say in his official report of the battle 
of Williamsburg? ‘‘ History will not be be- 
lieved when it is told that the , noble officers 
and men of my division were permitted to 
carry on this unequal struggle from morning 
until night, unaided, in the presence of more 
than thirty thousand of their comrades, with 
arms in their hands. Nevertheless, it is true.” 
No doubt Gen. Hooker ought to be strangled 
for making such a statement, as by so doing 
he casts an imputation upon a superior officer 
whose friends, acting probably as agents for 
a ‘‘higher power,” have placed him beyond 
the reach of human criticism.” 

Mr. John Van Buren is free to call our 
Government the ‘*most corrupt on earth,” 
and no one is more savage in his demand for 
liberty of speech, yet the mere supposition 
that Gen. Wadsworth is opposed to Mc- 
Clellan is sufficient to brand the former gen- 
tleman as ‘‘atraitor more richly deserving 
the gibbet than Jeff. Davis.” On your 
knees, then, women of the North! What do 
you know of strategy? ‘The thirty thousand 
brave men who died in the swamps of Chick- 
ahominy, and the equally large number of 
living skeletons, with faces as yellow as 
parchment discolored by a thousand years, 
are victims to the machinations of the Secre- 
tary of War and of the Governors! 

Was it the Governors, Gen. Halleck, who, 
dazzled by Gen. Pope's brilliant capture of 
imaginary men and muskets, appointed him 
to the supreme command of the Army of 
Virginia? If paper proclamations were 
weighty as Jove’s thunderbolts, how mighty 
had he been! / And, more recently, was it 
from the Governors that an able officer like 
Gen. Sigel received such unwarrantable ill- 
treatment? We hope that his radical politi- 
cal opinions, and his misfortune in not being 
a graduate of West Point, had nothing to do 
with the cause of his indignities. 

The remgval of McClellan and of Buell, 
and the dismissal, by the President, of Major 
Key, additional aid-de-camp attached to 
Gen. Halleck’s staff, for the grave offence of 
treason, are in our hopes at least, an earnest 
of a more just future. The intimation that 
Major Key’s pro-slavery interests had some- 
thing to do with his treason is of course false. 
But ‘‘a yigorous prosecution of the war” 
does not mean a retention in office of Gov- 
ernment clerks who by virtue of ‘‘large prop- 
erty interests in the South” secretly hold 
commissions in the rebel army. When such 
things are, is it marvellous that Jefferson 
Davis learned of the removal of Gen. Hunter 
from South Carolina days before the North 
was aware of the fact? 

The women of the North are weary of use- 
less bloodshed ; they are heartsick of a long 
twelve month of inaction and battle without 
any approach to decisive results. Congress 
and the President have issued what should be 


| 
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“and proclamations will be of little avail if : 
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their ipse dizit, and we implore our Chief 
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Magistrate to put such men in command & 


EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 
A Christmas Present to a Teacher. 





While wise and influential men were doubt- 





_ will be faithful to the laws of the land. They = 
who are not for the President are against him, SATURDAY, JAN. 3, 1863. 








_ing whether the negro had sufficient capacity 


‘for improvement to take care of himself if 


there are not ready hands to execute them. | —_- —_———--=--== | deprived of a master, the lady who sends us 


: Does any one doubt that many an officer 
in the Federal army has become but a half- 
hearted friend, if not an actual enemy to the 
North, since the promulgation of an emanci- 
pation decree; and that most of these pro- 
slavery devotees but wear the Union livery 
to serve themselves and the Devil? At Hil- 
ton Head ‘‘some two hundred and fifty offi- 
cers belonging to six regiments met one night 
in secret session and solemnly resolved that 
they would insist upon resigning if General 
Hunter pursued his purpose of organizing an 
African regiment.” One of those two hun- 
dred and fifty officers did resign, and how 
much better had it been for the service had 
these provisional Unionists given up their 
commissions to whole-hearted patriots and 
gone bodily over to the enemy! Does any 
one believe that such dejected shoulder-straps 
can inspire their troops with the enthusiasm 
necessary for success? Is there a more de- 
plorable sight in the world than a dispirited 
soldier, one who does not believe in his com- 


dealers will be supplied. 


Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





THE NEW YEAR, 1863. 


which holds on its folds the light of a race 
emerging from slavery, and of a nation 
emerging from its long night of sin and shame ; 
a banner whose every star shall be a Bethle- 
hem Star to nations which sit in the darkness 
of oppression. We believe that the Presi- 
dent will give a Proclamation of Liberty 
to the majority of the slaves; though we 


Louisiana and Tennessee, the States in 


te The Commonwealth is for sale by A. | ce : 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, proceeded to solve the question in a practical 


Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court street, and | way, by educating in a school, around her 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 egg east, by spies ‘own fire-side, the fugitives for freedom. 
t 1s also or sale! 7 He z f d 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, | mpelled by a sense of duty, she has devote 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- | "~" ; 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the victims of oppression, who, as she well says, 


newspaper stand in the Worcester Ra:lroad! are waiting here for a convenient opportunity 


fear he will take care to omit the slaves of 


‘the following communication has quietly 


her time to the work of instructing the 


|to enter upon their heritage in the South. 
| In aiding to put upon them the ‘‘ Massachu- 
|setts mark” of education, she is doing an 


{ ce . . 
When this reaches our readers we trust they | honor to the State, by a practical declaration 
will have hearts leaping to greet a banner that the shackles of ignorance shali fall from 


,all who touch the soil of the Old Common- 
wealth. The grateful appreciation of her 
_kindness and devotion, so feelingly expressed 
iby her scholars must have been to her a 
happy Christmas incident, while affording a 
practical illustration of the capacity of the 
‘negro race for intellectual and, moral im- 
| provement. 

Letter from Mrs. Howard. 

Boston, Dec. 27, 1862. 


the purpose for which we have met. I will! Q. Were the enemy's works very strong ? 
intrude no longer, but wish you not onlya| A. Their works are not strong works, 
“Merry Christmas” but a “ Happy New Year!” | oe er ~——— strong positions. It is pos- 
, | Sible that the points of attack were wrongly 

LAURA RIPLEY. | ordered ; if such is the case, I can only say, 

| I did to the best of my ability. Itisalso pos- 


THE DISASTER AT FREDERICKSBURG. sible that we would have done better to have 
/ crossed at Skinner's Neck, but for what I 


Who is to Blame. i I 
g - _ |Supposed to be good reason, I felt we had 
The Committee on the Conduct of the W bag better cross here, that we would have a more 
have made their report of their investigation decisive engagement here, and that if we suc- 


of the causes of the Fredericksburg dis- ceeded in defeating the enemy here, we would 
break up the whole of their army here, which 


aster, which consists of the depositions of 7 ,).") | : 
Cu) Muensia Per ake ce ia I think is now the most desirable thing, not 

e side, and other generals of Als even second to the taking of Richmond ; for 
army, and Generals Halleck, Meg Wood- if this army was broken up, though they might 
bury and Haupt. The Committe say that defend Riehmond for awhile, they could not 
all the facts are so fully set forth in these 
statements that they submit them without | . 

— The o hee hus faili | Q. By Mr. Gooch. Dol understand you 
comment, the Committee thus failing to to say that it was your understanding that 
give any opinion upon the specific question | General Halleck and General Meigs, while 
which the people want answered, to wit: at your head quarters in Warrenton, and be- 
who is to blame? the public must draw their fore you commenced the movement of your 

a ‘dence. The| em’ sent orders to Washington for the pon- 
own conclusion from the evidence. © toons to be immediately forwarded to Fal- 
responsibility has been assumed by Gen- mouth? 
eral Burnside, and it must rest on him for-| A. That was my understanding certainly. 


ever. But does this relieve all others from|, &- in your judgment, could the pon- 

blame? toons have been forwarded in time for you to 

i : _ | have crossed the Rappahannock when you 

We have printed on the fourth page of this _ expected, if all possible efforts had been made 
paper that portion of General Burnside’s by those charged with that duty ? 

statement which gives his history of his plans | 1 Be sir, if they had received their or- 

> a iti ders in time. 
and movements, from the time he took com- | Q. Did the non-arrival of these pontoons 


mand of the Army down to the re-crossing of at the time you expected prevent your cross- 





make any protracted defence here. 
The Pontoons. 


mander? Says the Poughkeepsie Lagle, 
‘* one day last week a navy officer, who was a 
a passenger on board the steamer Armenia, 
became so enraged on reading the President's 
Emancipation Proclamation, that he tore the 
shoulder-straps from his shoulders and the 
gold lace and eagle from his cap, throwing 
them on the deck, and swearing with horrid 
oaths that he had fought his last battle and 
served his last hour under the United States 
Government.” We are very much afraid that 
a calculating, second thought caused the 
shoulder-straps, gold lace and eagle to be 
carefully replaced, and if we hear of a rebel 
steamer running the blockade owing to 
the caralessness of the blockaders, the fault 
will probably be traced to this officer or a 
brother in sympathy. The Hon. Mr, 7. A. 2. 
Nelsons are not entirely confined to Tennes- 
see or to the civil service, nor do their initials 
so vividly denote their defilement. 

Northern women ask for the removal of 
all incompetent and drunken oflicers,—such 
officers as could shamelessly smoke their ci- 
gars in merry mood in front of Willard’s 
hotel while their regiments were being mowed 
down at Fredericksburg. They ask for lead- 
ers that will nobly and honestly represent the 
policy of the people and of the President. 

Is it Fremont’s fault that for months he 
has drunk the gall of inaction, a major-gene- 
ral without a soldier? Is Gen. Phelps, whom 
Butler pronounced an able officer, none bet- 
ter for the new order of things, to be heard 
of no more? and in the West, why are not 
such men as Wallace and ‘Turchin, who are 
warranted to hurt somebody, not made prom- 
inent. ‘* Wallace’s men fight like devils! 
He's the right sort?” exclaimed a broken 
down Western soldier, his eyes flashing with 
the old light of stronger days. Perhaps it ‘is 
a matter of congratulation that Gen. Butler's 
antecedents were of an intensely Southern 
nature; otherwise, there would have been 
righteous cause for his removal. 

We ask that West Point have but its just 
share of the cakes and ale. Reverentially do 
we approach the graves of Kearney, Stevens, 
and Mitchell, and proudly do we hail the 
names of Hooker, Hunter and Saxton! But 
they have won their spurs, and we ask equal- 
ity for those American and foreign born vol- 
unteers who, though never having been edu- 


cated at the expense of the United States, 


have yet been clever enough to win their 
spurs in the very place where spurs are need- 
ed. West Point has not been so unselfishly 
devoted to the Federal government that it 
should hold all the honors. ‘* It appears,” 
says the Mobile Evening News, ‘*‘ that we 
have sixty-four generals (all the generals 
that the South, according to its own account, 
possesses,) from West Point in our army, 
while the United States: have forty-one. It 
was no idle or unmeaning boast of President 
Davis that he had pick and choice of the offi- 
cers of the old army. Notwithstanding the 
frequent flings at West Pointers, we may yet 
find it a cause for congratulation that we had 
at the head of our government one who was 
educated at West Point himself, but (and?) 
who, by his service in the army and in the 
War Department, was so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the military talent of all the 
United States officers. ‘* West Point rules 
in Richmond—does it rule in Washington ? 

But independently of birth or education, 
Northern women ask with Gov. Morton of 
Indiana, ‘‘for any man who can lead our 
army to victory.” Where success is the rule, 
** masterly retreats,” are highly honorable as 
exceptions, but ‘it is the poorest sort of con- 
solation to tell us, after a defeat, that the 
general was defeated very scientifically on 
his part.” If science has given us our *‘ mas- 
terly retreats” Northern women ask that 
inspiration and ideologists should give us a 
few unmistakable victories. 





te A courteous correspondent at South 
Amherst; Mass., under date of Dee. 20th, 
writes as follows: 

‘* Among the wise sayings of the Common- 
wealth for last week, one about dealings with 
‘Bishop Colenso’s heresies on the Peuta- 
teuch, is that ‘men do not have to prop strong 
walls.’ Yet the Commonwealta is striving ‘to 
prop’ the walls of human freedom, Now if 
human freedom is an immutable principle, it 
is folly ‘to prop’ that which never can be 
subverted ; and all the Commonwealth has to 
do in the case, is to bring mankind to accept 
and follow this immutable principle.” 

We will merely say, in reply, that our com- 
ment was not meant to refer to the theory of 
the Bishop concerning the Pentateuch, but to 
the legal proceedings which had been insti- 
tuted against him for heresy. That to our 
New Wor p ideas of confronting intellectual 
heresy is very much as if the prosecutor did 
not think the wall strong. The legitimate 
props of conviction, fair and free discussion, 
we are not averse to; andit is in that way 
alone we have ever desired to prop freedom. 
As tothe Pentateuch, we scarcely think any 
discussion about it would interest ourselves 


which we have within our grasp enough | Heredas ob uni temonelicin 1-de 
slaves (some 600,000) to ensure an immediate | ,, African ‘problem ” is, at present, racking the 
; , 


Gen. Phelps,—the best stuff for a hero in the | : 3 ee 
| Gon. Pirelpa,—the beat ae | peculiarly refreshing coming, as it did, at the 


eeaeey wae ‘close of a Christmas day, during which I had felt 
| whom he dismissed for teaching negroes have | 
| never returned to that State. | 
But we suppose that very few ever dreamed | 
‘how deeply the cancer had eaten into the, 
‘intheir behalf, has been but an act of justice. I 


slavery, and 


most as many more, and the expenditure of 


effect to the weapon he proposes to use. 
We do not suppose that the President will 


until every man who enslaves another is held | 
to be ipso facte disloyal. But above the | 
President there is One who is thundering out | 
an edict of Liberty which will have its way, 

and speed on like a thunderbolt to its mark, 


} 
though generations and nations bend and | 


break! 
| 
The living Heaven thy prayers respect, 


House at once and architect, 
Quarrying man’s rejected hours, i 
Builds therewith eternal towers ; 
Sole and self-commanded works, 
Grows by de@nys, 
And by the famous might that lurks | 
In re-action and recoil, | 
Makes flame to freeze and ice to boil ; { 
Forging through swaft armns of Offence 
The silver seat of Innocence. 
A Frenchman, being asked in private con- 
versation, how it was that the French masses 
stood so loyally around Louis Napoleon, | 
whom they knew to be an usurper, said it was 
observable that the land in that country is di- 
vided into the smallest patches, and owned 
by the peasants; and that on the title deed 
of each of these patches of ground Napoleon 
has fixed his name and seal, so that each 
peasant believes that he holds his lot by vir- 
tue of the Napoleonic Dynasty, and that, 
should that fall his title would be waste pa- 
Precisely thus has slavery demoralized | 
It has managed to get itself 





per. 
this country. 
_associated with every office, so that from the | 
| President to the man who sweeps a custom- 

house,—from the chief general to the drum- | 
‘mer boy—each believes that he holds his 
| patch of office in some way from Slavery. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
i 
} 


As this demoralization had gone on in the 
| country so long, it is not wonderful that it 
‘should have had its most virulent eruption | 
| along with shoulderstraps. For what have | 
our young soldiers, each of whom is aspiring | 
| for the highest position, seen? The Generals | 
‘whom they follow are their banner-heads. | 
| And they have seen that each of these heads | 
/as soon as it frowned on slavery fell into the 
|basket; that each which smiled on. slavery | 
was crowned, though beneath the crown ears 
long as Bottom’s stuck out. Fremont wan- 
dered without command :- Order No. 3 sat at | 
| the President’s right hand.. Butler was dictator | 
‘in the Southwest, but who could tell where 


Stanley still plots against 
Liberty in North Carolina; but the men, 


vitals of this country, until they saw a gen- 


‘eral retained,epurely at the dictation of 


by the advice of rebels, 
|who aftera year and a half, with the loss 


by death of 150,000) men, by desertion of al- 


$500,000,000, left us what history must call, | 
| should the war end now, A WHIPPFD NATION. 
A new theory of the war,—a new soul for 
‘the nation—was demanded ; our rulers staved | 
it off as long as they could; but at last it has 
The Emancipation Policy is an- ; 
| 
‘ : x 
iness: so was Christ born amid the beasts of | 
‘the stall. It is aninfant soul yet; but a soul | 
once getting a foothold on life will drink up | 


| arrived. 
nounced from the lowest motive, pure seltish- 


‘rivers, and pulverize granite for its bones; | 
it will draw about it the sinews and limbs | 
‘adapted to it. It will employ the men who 

/are related toit. McClellan and Butler have | 
vanished at the daybreak. Fremont and Phelps 
| will wander no longer ; the Messiah of Liberty | 
| will call to such, ‘*Come with me and I will 
| make you fishers of men!” The pro-slavery 
generals who are shrewd enough to know, 
'the tides will at once shove out from shore: 
‘those who are not will be left stranded high | 


with the pulse of God full towardsthe blessed | 
shores of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 





RETALIATION PROCLAIMED. 
Jeff Davis has issued a proclamation, in| 
' which, after reciting the hanging of Mumford | 
/at New Orleans, and various other acts done 
‘by General Butler, he declares General But 
ler to be a felon, and not to be treated asa 
‘public enemy. The proclamation further | 
_ directs whatever officer may capture the Gen- 
‘eral, to immediately execute him by hanging. 
|The commissioned officers under Butler are | 
| declared not entitled to be treated as sol-/! 
i diers, but as robbers and criminals deserving 
‘death, and when captured are to be reserved 
‘for execution. Non-commissioned officers 
and privates are to be treated with kindness, 
and paroled as prisoners of war. Slaves 
‘fighting against the rebels are to be sent to 
‘the States where they belong, to be dealt 
with by the authorities of the States. And 


‘of which you are also the originator, 


or our readers, and do not feel inclined to — the like orders are to be enforced with re- 
enter upon it. Ep. spect to all commissioned officers of the 
‘United States, who serve with slaves ‘‘in 
‘insurrection against the authorities of the dif- | 
| ferent States of this C onfederacy.” 





re The Woonsocket Patriot calls the 
recent Cabinet troubles a ‘+ small tempest, in | 
a large tea-pot,” and says it inclines to the This proclamation was evidently intended 
opinion that the tempest cracked the tea-pot (to create sympathy in Europe in behalf of 
and that the housekeeper of the White House | the rebels, and also to frighten the President 
will be necessitated to procure & new one. to recede from the policy of his emancipation 
proclamation. Neither of these objects will 

GOA week mind sinks ee, and probably be accomplished ; but it will, if ad- 
ndeaiey Sie. | ante Oe ee enn, hered to, introduce a system of revengeful 


t ighest tides—when the moon is at the full, 
pf ayer retaliation in the conduct of the war. 








' brains of all thinkers, will you be kind enough to 
| publish a few facts, bearing on the character and 
issue a Proclamation which will bring the | capacity of the “freed” men and women. I 
blue skies of Peace over our land. They ' have, as you know, been engaged since February 
cannot come until every shackle in this land | of this year, in teaching a class of colored persons, 


| . 
is under the foot of the man it bound; not most of whom have escaped from slavery since 


the Rebellion. I have received them at my own 
house, and have devoted two afternoons and two 
evd@Mmes, in each week, to their instruction. 
They are all adults,—mostly husbands and wives. 
They are from Kentucky, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia. My little school is, like Freedom 
always, ‘National not sectional.” They are 
sojourners here, waiting to receive their heritage 
in the South; but, while they stay, I wish, in place 
of the branding iron of Slavery, to put the 
Massachusetts mark on them. Their progress has 
been remarkable. 

I will not trouble you with details, further than 
to speak of two of them—both jet black men. 
One, fiom S§. C., thirty-two years of age, learned 


to read in two months—having previously mas- 
‘tered the alphabet. The other who was from 
Georgia, and forty years of age, learned the 


alphabet so thoroughly in a single evening, that I 
found it impossible to puzzle him. These instan- 
ces are of persons just out of Slavery. My older 
scholars are persons of considerable cultivation. 
They know the luxury of learning, and so press 
forward. 

I am frequently asked— Are they grateful ? 


'Do they appreciate your imstructions?” I have 


known that they were thoroughly grateful, 
although as matters stand between the two races, 
I have not the heart to be very exacting in that 


particular. But on Christmas night they proved 


‘their gratitude by a most unexpected demonstra- 


tion. A delegation called on me, and presented 


'me with a portrait of myself, taken without my 


knowledge from an ambrotype in the possession 
of one of them. The picture, which is said to be 
a perfect likeness, was painted by my friend, Mr. 
William HI. Simpson, of 130 Tremont Street, 


‘a young colored artist of marked ability. The 
‘frame was made by Mr Jacob R. Andrews of No. 


13 Beech Street, a colored gilder and picture 
framer. ‘Lhe donors were those of my colored 
scholars whose means admitted of a contribution. 
My oldest scholar, Mrs. Harriet Hayden, composed 
the accompanying address, which was read to me 
by her husband, Mr. Louis Hayden, one of our 
most esteemed colored citizens, who gave his 
services for the occasion. Another of the number, 
Mrs. Laura Ripley, composed and read the 
little address, which I send you, bearing her name: 
Laura is twenty-six years of age, and not a year 


‘out of Slavery. I have taught her to write during 
| the past year, and this is her first literary produc- 


tion. 
I was more touched at this spontaneous expres- 
sion of affection than I can express. It was 


sick at heart, as I thought of the sin and misery 
of my country, Iassure you I heard an echo of 


ithe “angel strain” that night in my dream. 


Their expressions of gratitude, though sincere, 
are stronger than the case demands, for my labor, 


have devoted myself to this work because I believe 


iin the capacity of the African race, and because, 


shut out by my sex from the severe duties of 
camp and field, I seek the salvation of my beauti- 
ful country where, on/y, itcan be found—in justice 


'to the black man,—/ustice, not favor, not compas- 
ision, but Justice. 


Respectfully yours, 


APPHIA W. H. HOWARD. 


Presentation Address. 


Mrs. Appuia W. H. Howarp—Dear Teacher 
—I have a very pleasant duty to perform, in be 
half of the members of the school which you 
teach without reward, We, your scholars, 
brothers and friends, have been deprived of this 
glorious blessing. It would seem that a merciful 
Providence had, at last, raised up a friend, to 
impart to us that instruction which points out 
our present and our future duties to God and 
mankind. Receive, therefore our thanks, as ex- 
pressed on this canvass, placed here by one of 


our race; it isemblematical of the likeness im- 
| printed on our hearts. I now present it to you in 


behalf of the school of which you are teacher; and 
We have 
watched your course, and we find you seeking 


j}and dry by the tide which henceforth beats | out the poor and needy among our distressed 


people. Thisalone is enough to endear you to our 


‘hearts, but when you called us around your fire- 
' s de, and like a true friend, proved your faith by 
your works, what have we to say, but that this 
| school is only a small part of your labors of love. 


So is this portrait but a small token of our sin- 
cere regard for you. Take it with our prayer for 
your future happiness and prosperity, and may 


, He who always regards and protects those who 


care for the poor and needy, preserve and protect 
you, and at last when your earthly labors are 
o'er, and you teach us no more, may you find 
your reward in Heaven. 

DONORS. 


Harriet Hayden from Lexington, Ky. 
Thomas R. Watson “~~ Richmond, Va. 
Phebe A. Lewey ‘* Norfolk, “ 
Charles 8. Ripley ‘* Smithfield, « 
Laura Rpley *« Petersburgh," 
Lewellyn Walker ** North Carolina. 
Charlotte Walker ‘* Powhattan Co. Va. 


Mrs. Ripley’s Address. 


If my friends will allow me to occupy a few of 
these precious morents, passed with you, dear 
Mrs. Howard, I shall gladly avail myself of the 
privilege, for my heart is so full of kindly. 
thoughts and gratitude. I feel, that though my 
friend has said all that is needful, yet I, too, 
must speak, even though but a few words. To 


me this day is sacred, and when I wish you, one 


and all, a ‘*Merry Christmas”’ it is with a 
grateful heart, for this is the tirst Christmas Day, 
in my life, of Freedom; and I feel it is appro- 
priately spent with Aer whose kind and holy 
teachings have contributed so much to my 
welfare, and with you, my companions, who 
have, like me, suffered in the bonds of Slavery, 
but whose chains are now snapped asunder by 


| the mighty hand of God. But I am delaying 


’ 


’ 


the Rappahannock. 

It is the concurrent testimony of Generals 
Burnside, Sumner and Franklin, that the fail- 
ure to have the pontoons at Fredericksburg, 
when the army first arrived there was the 
cause of all the subsequent disasters, Who 
then is to blame for the pontoons not being 
there? Gen. Halleck and Quartermaster Gen. 
Meigs, say that Gen. Burnside should have 
seen to this himself, and that the responsibil- 
ity rests upon him. Gen. Burnside, by his 
own declarations is precluded from denying 
the responsibility. But the question recurs ; 
does blame rest on any one else ? 

Gen. Burnside, testifies that he made out 
his plan of this Campaign and forwarded it to 
Washington, on the 9th of November. He 
says: 

‘*The authorities at Washington had had 
my plan sent to them on the 9th of November, 


November, and, after discussing it fully there, 
they sat down and sent telegrams to Wash- 
ington, which, as I supposed, fully covered 


‘| the case, and would secure the starting of the 


pontoon trains at once. I supposed, of 
course, that those portions of the plan which 


would be carried out there at once. I could 
have sent officers of my own there to attend to 
those matters ; and perhaps I madea mistake in 
not doing so, as General Halleck afterward told 
me that I ought not to have trusted to them 
‘in Washington for the details.” 

On the 14th, not having heard of the start- 


telegraphed to Washington to Gen. Wood- 
bury or Major Spaulding, and this was the 
first these officers had heard of the matter of 
moving the pontoons. 
egraphed back that the pontoons would start 
on the 16th or 17th. 
his pontoons, on the 15th he started his col- 


arrived at Falmouth on the 19th. Then he 
| was first informed that the pontoons were not 
started as agreed, and he saw that there was 
no way to cross the Rappahannock in safety. 
It appears that the pontoons were not started 
| till the 19th, on which day it rained, and they 
were consequently delayed by bad roads. and 
| did not arrive till the 22d or 23d of Novem- 
iber. Now, while nothing can relieve Gen- 





eral Burnside from responsibility, will the 


| people believe that it was not perfect- | 


‘ly understood by Generals Halleck and 
Meigs, that it was indispensable to the sue- 
cess of Gen. Burnside’s plan that the pon- 
/toons and the troops should arrive at the Rap- 
pahannock opposite Fredericksburg at the 
‘same time, neither being much ahead of the 
‘other? And will the people believe that after 
_all their lavish devotion of means to the un- 


and it had also been discussed by General | 
Halleck and General Meigs, at my headquar- | 
ters, on the night of the 11th and 12th of! 


required to he attended to in Washington | 


ing of the pontoons and feeling uneasy, he | 


, ; | 
Gen. Woodbury tel- 
Being thus assured of, 


umn down the road to Fredericksburg, and | 


| ing when you expected to cross, and interfere 
with the success of your plan? 
| A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Since you have assumed the command 
| of the Army of the Potomac, have all its 
| movements been made by you according to 
| your own judgment, or have some of them 
| been directed by the General in Chief, the 
Secretary of War, or the President of the 
United States ? 

They have all been made in accordance 


ae 
with my own judgment. Insome cases | have 


| 


| 


proved. 

| Q. Who did you understand was respon- 
| sible for the forwarding of the pontoons to 
| Falmouth ? 

A. I understand that General Halleck was 
_to give the orders, and then the officers who 
should receive the orders were the ones re- 
sponsible for the pontoons coming here. I 
could have carried out that part of the plan 
through officers of my own; but having just 
taken command of an army with which | was 
but little acquainted, it was evident that it 
| was as much as I could attend to, with the 
assistance of all my oflicers, to change its 
position from Warrenton to Fredericksburg ; 
and I felt, indeed I expected. that all parts 
} of the plan which were to be executed in 
Washington would be attended to by the of- 
ficers of that place, under the direction of 
the different departments to. which those 
parts of the plan appertained. 

Q—Did you or did you not understand that you 
were to be responsible fur seeing that these orders 
were carried out ? 

A—I did not. [never imsgined for a moment 
that I had to carry out anything that required to 
be done at Washington. ~ General Meigs told me 
distinctly several days ago, in Washington, that 
' he never saw my plan of operations until Ishowed 
it to him on that day. 

Q. Do L understand you to say in your state- 
| ment that you expected General Franklin to carry 
the point at the extreme left of the ridge in the 
rear of the town, and enable our troops to storm 
and carry their fortifications 

A. I did expect them to carry that point, 
|which being done, would have placed our forces 
in the rear of their extreme left, and which I 
thought at the time would shake their forces on 
ithe ridge to such an extent that the position in 
| front could easily be stormed and carried. 

Q—To what do you attribute his failure to 
' accomplish that ? 
| A—To the great strength of the position and 
| the accumulation of the enemy’s forces there. I 
; expected the bridges would be built in two or three 
| hours after they were unloaded, which was at about 
daylight. Instead of that, those on the right were 
; uot built until three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
, Thad only the means of getting across one divi- 
sion over the bridges on the right. General 
; Franklin’s bridges were built about noon, and 
| were held by our troops on the opposite bank. 
| This gave the enemy time to accumulate their 
| forces, which were stretched along the river from 
| Port Royal up to the battle-tield, before I was 
able to order the attack. 


General Sumner’s Testimony. 

General Sumner testified to consultations with 
Gen. Burnside, about the plan of the Campaign, 
and the proposition to cross the river at the fords. 
Having been ordered to hold) Falmouth—not to 
cross—when he arrived there he was tempted to 
disobey the order and march over the river and 
take Fredericksburg and the heights beyond, and 





restricted use of government, that govern- 
/ment had not the power to start a pontoon | 
‘train till after the lapse of seven days? Gen- | 
eral Burnside ought not to be relieved from 
responsibility, as Commander of the Army of 
the Potomac, for the disasters at Fredericks- 
-burg, but was there not in all Washington 
foresight enough, energy enough, patriotism 
| enough to mend General Burnside’s laches so 
far as to cause a pontoon train to be started, 
| or to seasonably notify him that it could not 
‘be done in a less time than seven days? The 
‘blood of the more than ten thousand brave 
:men who fell on the battle field at Fredericks- 
| burgh cries aloud from the ground to the peo- 
{ple for an answer! General Burnside’s pat- 
' riotism, and his earnest and honest desire for 
ithe success of his country’s cause, is unqnes- 
tioned, and the frankness and sincerity of his 
/admissions and statements are deserving of 
jal praise; but the evidence brought forth in 
this report proves that he has not shown all 
| the qualities of a great Commander. And no 
/man can in this war successfully lead the fed- 
| eral armies, at any rate in the vicinity of Wash- 
‘in gton, who has not comprehensiveness of 
| mind enough to understand, and fertility of 
| resources enough to counteract this one fact, 
|viz: That inefficiency and treason pervade 
the official regions of Washington like the 
/miasma of a swamp, and that important ofti- 
‘ces are held by incompetents and ftraitors, 
|who under the fairest and most loyal preten- 


: 
/ees, and according to all the rules and regu- | 





‘lations of the service, and conforming with | 
‘the most exact nicety to all the forms of red- | 
‘tape routine, will confound and defeat the 

| wisest plans which depend upon earnest co- | 
| operation at Washington. There was a world | 
of meaning in the words of General Halleck | 
‘when he told General Burnside that he ought | 
‘not to have trusted to them in Washington | 
for details. This shows the necessity, which | 
|General Burnside did not understand, of the | 
| Commander of the Army of the Potomac hay- 
‘ing his own eyes and ears and hands and feet | 


j | 
i 
j 


at Washington, in the shape of his own staff, | 
/to see that those things are done at Washing- 
ton which are indispensable to the success of | 
his movements, and which the incompetents 
| and traitors are so skilful in contriving not to 
| do, or to have done. 
We give below portions of the depositions 
i taken by the Committee, which with that por- 
;tion of General Burnside’s statement print- 
ed on the fourth page of this paper, comprise 
| the essential features of the history of this sad 
| disaster to our arms as elicited by the inves- 
tigations of the Committee. 

General Burnside’s Testimony. 

Question by Committee. What reas- 
ons do you assign for the failure of your at- 
tack here ? 

A. It was found to be impossible to get 
the men up to the works. The enemy's tire 
was too hot forthem. The whole command 
fought most gallantly. The enemy themselves 


say they never saw our men fight as hard as) 
on that day. 


| 


| 








| one point. 


actually gave the order to do so, but revoked it. 

That same night I sent a note to General 
Burnside, who was some eight or ten miles 
distant, asking him if lL could take Fredericks- 
burgh in the mornifig, should I be able to find 
a practicable ford, which, by the way, I knew 
when I wrote the note that I could find. The 
General replied, through his Chiet' of Statf 
that he did not think it advisable to occupy 
Fredericksburgh until his communications 
were established, and, on reflection, I myself 
thought he was right—that it was prudent and 
proper to have the bridges ready before we 
occupied Fredericksburg. 

I think I conld have taken that city, and 
the heights on the other side of it, at any 
time within three days after my arrival here if 
the pontoons had been here ; for | donot think 
there was much force of the enemy here up to 
that time. 

General Sumner thought there wasa good 
deal of croaking in the army since the battle ; 
thought the enemy's forces about equal to the 
force of ours which attacked him, and thought 
in a few days the army would be in excellent 
order, He was asked. 

(J—in your judgment, as a military man, 
were there any faults or mistakes in bringing 
on or conducting the attack ? 

A—lIthink not. The general commanding 
conferred a great deal with me about it. if 
he made a mistake, I made one too, for I cer- 
tainly approved the steps, one by one, that he 
took. Asregards the responsibility for order- 
ing the.attack, I do not know what orders he, 
general commanding, may have received from 
washington? He however told me that he 
had received a telegram from the President 
that he did not wish the army sacrificed. I 
think myself | would have made but a single 
attack instead ofmaking two attacks. I would 
have made but one, massing everything upon 
That is a point npon which mili- 
tary men differ. 


Gen. Franklin's Testimony. 

In reply to questions by Mr Gooch, Gene- 
eral Franklin testified that had the pontoons - 
been at hand when the army arrived, the 
probable result wonld have been that the army 
—as muchof it as General Burnside supposed 
to be necessary—would have immediately 
crossed the river, driving away the enemy 
here—perhaps five hundred or one thousand 
men—and they would have occupied these 
very heights which we have since been 
obliged to attack; and that crossing would 
have been permanent and successful. Fur- 
ther, that he did not officially know who was 
to blame for the delay of the pontoons. 

Q. Do lunderstand you to say that you 
concurred in the movement to cross the river? 

A. It was not my opinion that we could 


| cross at any of the points indicated. 


Q, Will you state whether or not it is 
your opinion that if the movement of the arms 
from Warrenton had been delayed until 
the time the pontoons arrivel here, the 
army could then have come here, and with 
these pontoons have made a crossing here. 
and oceupied the heights before the enemy 
could have reached here in sutlicient force to 
have prevented it? 

A. Yessir; that is my opinion. 

Q. Then it is vour opinion that if it had 
been ascertained that the pontoons could not 
possibly be here at the time General Burnside 
expected them to be here, he should have 
been notified of the time when they could be 
here, so that he might make the movements 
of his army correspond with the time when the 
pontoons could be here ? 

A That is my opinion. 


submitted my views, which have been ap- 





, 


| as to its efficiency ? Is its efficiency impaired | WHO ARE CITIZENS. 


‘other than by loss of so many now, or is| ini 
it demoralized by the recent disasters ? | Ser eae Se he. 

| A. I think it is not demoralized at all— The Secretary of the Treasury having pre- 
| ot chy pia my own wing is concerned, I | sented a case to the U. S. Attorney General, 
o BOS, which involved the rights of citizenship of col- 


| _ Q. After the crossing had been made, was 1 M i ini 
Hit posalbile, tn-youragtabe, fre sac troops to ored men, Mr. Bates, has given an opinion 


have carried the heights, or to have held our upon the subject, the essential portions of 
_ position upon the other side so as to have de- which we publish, as follows: 
rived any advantage from it? : 
| A. It is my opinion that if, instead of _ ‘‘ Your letter states that ‘‘the schooner 
‘making two real attacks, our whole force had Elizabeth and Margaret, of New Brunswick, 
_ been concentrated on our left, that is our avail- is detained by the revenue cutter Tiger, at 
able forces, and the real attack had been made South Amboy, New Jersey, because com- 
| there, and merely a feint made upon the right, manded by a ‘colored man,’ and so by a per- 
we might have carried the ‘heights. I think Son nota citizen of the United States. As 
|we could have carried them. Whether the Colored masters are numerous in our coasting 
jarmy would have achieved a success by that trade, I submit for opinion the question sug- 
| Tcannot say. Ido not mean to say that the gested by Captain Martin of the Tiger: 
| mere carrying of the heights would have se- Are colored men citizens of the United States, 
/cured our success. Ido not know what was 4nd therefore competent to command Ameri- 
| behind them, or how much of a force the ene- a0 vessels ? ” 
/my had there. I know that wherever we ap- The question would have been more clearly 
peared we found a great many more men than stated it, instead of saving are colored men 
/we had. L would like to impress firmly upon the citizens, ithad been said, can colored men be 
| Committee, as it is impressed upon my mind, !tizens of the United States; for within ovr 
the fact that this whole disaster has resulted borders and upon our ships, both of war and 
from the delay sn the arrival of the pontoon | Commerce, there may be colored men, and 
bridges. Whoever is responsible for that White men also who are not citizens of the 
delay, isresponsible forall the disasters which United States. In treating the subject I shall 
i have followed. We were rather astonished ¢"deavor to answer your question as if it im- 
| when we came down here to find that Sumner Ported only this: Is a man legally ineapaci- 
had been here for some days, and had not tated to be a citizen of the United States by 
| received the pontoon bridges. I think that the sole fact that he is a colored and not a 
/is the main cause for this disaster, white man ? 
/ Q. Do you know what the expectation, What is a citizen? 
| was as to the pontoons being here? On the Citizen of the United States? 
| arrival of the first army corps that would get been pained by the fruitless search in our law 
i here, was it expected that the pontoons would books and the records of our courts fora clear 
ibe here? and satisfactory definition of the phrase citi- 
A. Certainly, it was expected they would Zen ef the United States? IT find no such 
be here. : definition, no authoritative establishment of 
Q. What was that corps to have done if the meaning of the phrase, neither by a course 
pontoons had been here ? of judicial decision in our courts nor by the con- 
A. That corps was to have crossed at tinued and consentaneous action of the differ- 
once and taken possession of the heights. If, nt branches of our, political government. 
the pontoons had been here, there would have For aught I see to the contrary, the subject 
‘been very little difticulty in doing that. is now as little understood in its details and 
Gen, Halleck’s Testimony. Mexcrupane = the re. as open to argu- 
: 2 é speculative criticism as it was at 
ba = wrt a you were st the beginning: of the government. Righty 
Pai esiaay ye 38 Pee ot meat : Fone - Cans years of practical enjoyment ol citizenship, 
a wise pranagers ; 3 tomac t i under the constitution, have not sufliced to 
G- Was fies aoe ree teach us either the exact meaning of the word 
: any agreement or under- | or the constituent elements of the thing we 
standing between you and Gen. Burnside that ize so hishly ee 
the pontoons and army stores, or either of them, ie stipe og ts Soe : 
| should be furnished to him by the authorities ee erence within re! knowledge in 
| here without his looking after them himself? which the matter of citizenship has been dis- 
is he Nos Sik cussed, the argument has not turned upon the 
Q.—I wt say any stores necessary for him to ¢Xistence and the intrinsie qualities of citizen- 
| cross the rive. and move forward for Fredericks- Ship itself, but upon the claim of some right 
burgh ? or privilege as belonging to and inhering in 
; A.—Yes sir, I requested Gen. Meres as the character of citizen. In this way we are 
Chief Quartermaster, and Gen. Haver in charge easilf led into errors both of fact and princi- 
of the railroads, to go with me to consult with ple.f We see individuals, who are known to 
Gen. Buxssipe, and told hin. that everything be fiitzens, in the actual enjoyment of certain 
Was at his diposition, Ile must wake his own rights and privileges, and in the actual exer- 
— we give his own crders ; wat L cise of certain powers, social and political, and 
Ould not interiere except to assist in carrying we, inconsiderately, and without anv regard to 
| his views out as much as | could; whenever * has Be 
|anything was reported to me as not being done, 
that I would render all the assistance in my pow- 
| er, and just previous to that time, with reference 
| to a requisition which he had sent me, I told 
him not to send me any requisitions, but to make 2 : nocetere 
| them on the proper Leads of departments, and if their quality of sevaieaoe 
they did not do their duty then immediately re- | In such cases it often happens that the 
port it tc me, but that I could not attend to any Mghts enjoyed and the powers excreised have 
requisitions at all. * * * * no relation whatever to the quality of citi- 
Q@ —Since Gen, Burnstpr has been in com- Zen, and might be as perfectly enjoyed and 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, have all its exercised by known aliens. “For instance, 
movements been made according to his judgment General Bernard, a distinguished soldier and 
and dire ction, so far ax you know? devoted citizen of France, for a long time 
A.— Yes sir, entirely. filled the oflice of general engineer in the ser- 
Gaetion by Mr, Wright.—I uncerstand you to vice of the United States, all the time avow- 
sewer tha he ly in he ridge you ing is Pron allen, al ft lw 
ticiency of men, and that there is hod - ing his relations with the United States by 
1 i F : »dy to blame 
that you know ot ? : 
A.—I will not say inefficiency of men, but I 
will say this: that Gen. Burssive reported to 
me that the officer in command of the land twain 


What constitutes a 
I have often 





legal or logical consequences, attribute to those 
individuals, and all of their class. the enjoy- 
ment of those rights and privileges, and the 
exercise of those powers as incidents to their 
citizenship, and belonging to them only in 


resigning his commission and returning to the 
service of his own native country. This and 
all such instances—and they are many—go 
to prove that in this country the legal capacity 
had not been as efficient as he ouvht to have to hold office is not confined to citizens, and 
been, but he afterward moditied that report. 1 therefore that the fact of holding any office for 
told him to arrest any person who had neglected which citizenship is not specially prescribed 
| his duty, and send him to Wa-hington immedi- by law as a qualification is no proof that the 
ately, and he said to me that he did not think it incumbent is an American citizen. 

necessary. | Again, with regard to the right of suffrage 
'—that is, the right to choose oflicers of gov- 
‘ernment—there is a very common error tothe 
effect that the right to vote for public officers 
of the movements of the army from the time js one of the constituent elements of American 
General Burnside assumed commaud, and the citizenship, the Jeading faculty indeed of the 
arrangements for filling his requisitions for quar- citizen, the test at once of this legal right, and 
He et oy proof of his membership of the 
stated that there had been complaints, but that ri pty as Bosses Mtb lbieat csc ee 
General Burnside had stated that he had no com- derstanding of our consittisions aed eaetail 
plaint to make of the (Quartermaster’s or Com- working of our political governments. It is 
missary’s Department. not only not true in law or in fact, in_ princi- 
: ble or in practice, but the reverse is couspic- 
uously true; for L make bold to affirm that, 
viewing the nation as a whole, or viewing the 
states separately, there is no district in the 
nation in which a majority of the known and 
recognized citizens are not excluded by law 
from the right of suffrage. Besides those 
who are excluded specially on account of 
its commander. When a Gencral underiakes to S°Me personal defect, such as paupers, idiots, 
make a movement, he must give his orders him- lunatics, and men convicted of infamous 
self, as Gen, Hanteck has told you. Every or- | (Times, and in soma: states, soldiers, all fe- 
der that Gen. Bunnsipx requested from me, ev- males and all minor males are also excluded. 
ery requisition that was made upon me, he says) And these, in every community, make the 
himself, was tuliy and promptly satisfied. If you majority ; and yet, I think, no one will ven- 
want my opinion, | have an opinion on the sub- ture to deny that women and children, and 
ject, not us to anybody's being to blame, but as lunatics, and even convict felons. may be citi- 
to what the facts were. 1 think there was a mis- jzens of the United States. ; 

uit ge in expecting the aes poe 1 Our code (unlike the codes of France, and 
lieve, at the time, were at Berlin to be got to! pephans come ae ae ; 
Falmouth while the army made a two aka half paresis seve ieee eee) Makes ho Bb 
days’ march. Ido not think it practicable. A 
march of 100 milés for a pontoon train is a seri- 
ous matter, whether the march be made by land 
or water, The march across from Warrenton 


Gen. Meigs’ Testimony. 


| General Meigs preceeded to state his knowledge 


termaster’s supplies and transportation, 


Q.— Who would be responsible for that parti- 
cular duty of getting the pontoons over there. 
Gen. Woopscry ? 

Gen. Merics answered: If Gen. Woopnury 
had crders trom Gen. Burnsipn, he was respon- 
sible for carrying them out, or making him un- 
derstand that it was impracticable to carry them 
out. The march of an army is to be managed by 


vision for loss or legal deprivation of citizen- 
ship. Once acitizen (whether natus or datus, 
as Sir Edward Coke expresses it,) always a 
citizen, unless changed by the volition and 
after the army was fairly under way, ought not, 2¢t Of the individual. Neither infancy, nor 
1 suppose, to have taken over ted dave and madness, nor crime can take away from the 
ha'f. and I did not think it did. 1 think they subject the quality of citizen. And our laws 
marched rapidly and crossed over to Falmouth in 40, In express terms, declare women and chil- 
two days anda halt from what little L heard of dren to be citizens. See, for one instance, 
| the discussion between Gen. Hanteck and Gen. the act of Congress, February 10, 1855, 10 
| Burnsipe, | only heard a part of it. I expected Stat., 604. : 

that a portion of Gen. Buknsipr’s army would The Constitution of the United States does 
cross above Fredericksburgh, and 1 think he not declare who are and whoare not citizens, 
used the expression that within twenty-four Or nor does It attempt to describe the constitu- 
forty-eight hours after he got permis-1on tomove, ent elements of citizenship. It leaves that 
his cavalry would be in Fredericksburgh, the quality where it found it, resting upon the fact 
main body of his army, however, not crossing " 
above but crossing at Faimouth. 


; 


of home, birth and upon the laws of the sev- 
‘eral states. Even in the important matter of: 
electing members of Congress it does no 
. a e . ° a So g fF ide ; sg . sc E fep- 
On Friday, the 26th Dec., thirty-eight of more than provide that ‘* the House of Rep 
2 : s ; resentatives shall be composed of members 
|the condemned Indians were hung in Minne-!¢-hosen every second vear by the people of 
sota. The people and papers generally of the several states, and the electors in the sev- 
cral states shall have the qualifications  re- 
quisite for the electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature.” Here the 
made that they would be executed by mob) word citizen is not mentioned, and it is a le- 
|violence unless the President should order! gal fact, known of course to all lawyers and 
Something of the sentiment publicists, that the constitutions of several of 
the states, in specifying the qualifications of 
; ; shes electors, do altogether omit and exclude the 
published in the St. Paul Union, on the word citizen and citizenship. I will refer, in 


—_—— eer 


] 
] 
{ 
| 


that State, have demanded the execution of 
jthe three hundred, and threats have been 


| their execution. 
of Minnesota people is expressed by a poem 


‘* Temp Brigade,” one of the stanzas of which proof, to but three instances. 
' 1. The Constitution of Massachusetts, 
; adopted in 1779-80, in article 4 of section 3, 
chapter 1, provides as follows: ‘* Every male 
person being twenty-one years of age, and 
resident of a particular town in this common- 
wealth for the space of one yearnext preced- 
ing, having a freehold estate within the same 
town of the annual income of three pounds, 
or any estate of the value of sixty pounds, 
shall have the right to vote in choice of rep- 
resentative or representatives for said town.” 
aakas cs SSE ag a RE 2. The Constitution of North Carolina, 
PersonaL.—The bans of marriage between adopted in 1776, after a bill of rights, and 
after reciting that ‘‘ whereas allegiance and 
‘protection are; in their nature, reciprocal, 
: 3 = : = and the one should of right be refused when 
tive Governor of Missouri, died at Little the other is withdrawn,” declares, in section 
Rock, Ark., on the Sth Dec.—Miss Shaw %, ‘‘that all freemen at the age of twenty-one 
years, who have been inhabitants of anv one 
county within the state twelve months imme- 
cise j : diately preceding the day of any election, and 
Shaw of Nantucket.—Ex-Gov. Hicks is elect-  .)4}) Cae paid public taxes, shall be entitled 


is as follows: 
Hemp on the throat of them. 
Hemp round the neck of them, 
Hemp under ears of them 
Twisting and choking: 

Stormed at with shout and yell, 
Grandly theyll hang and well, 
Until the jaws of Death, 
Until the mouth of Hell 

Takes the three hundred. 


Secretary Chase and Mrs.S. A. Douglas, are 
published—Claiborne F. Jackson, the fugi- 


who gave readings before the Fraternity with 
much acceptance, is daughter of ex-Senator 





ed Senator from Maryland in place of Pearce, 


deceased. 





Harreer’s New Montury MaGazine.— 
From A. Williams & Co., No. 100 Washing- 
ton St.. we have the January number of 


‘this always acceptible monthly. This nurm- 


ber contains the first of what promises to be 


a very interesting series of papers entitled, 


‘* A Californian in Iceland,” giving graphic 


| sketches of this land of the Northmen, about 


Q. What is the condition of the army now which so little is generally known. 








to vote for members of the House of Com- 
mons for the county in which he resides.” 

3. The Constitution of Illinois, adopted 
in 181, in article 2, section 27, declares that 
‘*in all elections all white male inhabitants 
above the age of twenty-one years having re- 


. sided in the state six months next preceding 


the election shail enjoy the right ot an elec- 
tion; but no person shall be entitled to vote 
except in the county or district in which he 
shall actually reside at the time of the elec- 
tion.” 

These three constitutions belong to states 
widely separated in geographical position, 
varying greatly from each other in habits, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
ae as SSRN ee eaten Seam nen tireneare ties SS ‘a = = ileal 
manner and purwuits, having! diferent o-tem of goverment, bt xiative and ad-| 9, Rave There ae sme ho, abandon CONORESSIONAL Bowe ville, fom Wihond, Vingia, that Col.| THE RESULTS OF 
mates, soils, productions and domestic insti- ministrative, than wou sequired 1 ’ ed Senate. Mr. Coirax, from the Post Office Commit-| Carter, commanding a Union brigade, has 
‘ . |EMANCIPATION! 


tutions, and yet not one of the three has made ; people were of our race, and undistinguish- 
a necessary qualification for a/ able by outward signs. And this, without 


Dut only one of them (Illinois) has excluded | sions and predudices of men. Second the 
the black man from the right of suffrage. common habit of many of our best and most 





And it is historically true that the practice has learned men, (the wise aptitude of which I! 
conformed to the theory of those constitutions, have not been able to perceive) of testing the 
respectively, for, without regard to citizen- | political status and governmental relation of | 
ship, the colored man has not voted in Illi- our people by standards drawn from the laws | 
nois, and freemen of all colors have voted in and history of ancient Greece and Rome, | 
North Caralina and Massachusetts. without as I think, taking sufficient account | 

From all this it is manifest that American | of the organic differences between their gov- | 
citizenship does not necessarily depend upon | ernment and ours. 
or So-euset Sim ts tele) Serene mid | After stating some of the peculiarities un- | 
office and the right of suffrage, either or both | : : 
of them. The Constitution of the United der the Grecian and Roman polity, and al-| 
States, as I have said, does not define citizen- luding to the case of Paul, as related in the | 
ship; neither does it declare who may vote, | Acts of the Apostles, wherein it appears that 
nor who may hold office, except in regard to | pay} being by birth a citizen of Rome was | 


afew of the highest national functionaries. | |. 
And the several states, as far as I know, in shielded by the Roman power from oppres- 


exercising that power act independently and sion at Jerusalem, Mr. Bates proceeds: 
without any controlling authority over them, 4. fy as I know, Mr. Secretarv, vouand I | 
and hence it follows that there is no limit to | have no better title to the citizenship which | 
their power in that particular but their own we enjoy than “ the accident of birth"—the 
prudence and discretion ; and, therefore we are fib acs din Vmtanbeetl ee tia: Geen ia le 
not surprised to find that these faculties of vot-_ United States. ed our constitution, in| 


ing and holding office are not uniform in the 


tend that no person descended from negroes | 
of the African race can be a citizen of the | 
United States. Here the objection is not to 

color, but race only. The individual object-} War in answer to the inquiry of the Senate 


Monpay, Dee. 22. 


ed to may be of very long descent from Afri- | relative to chartering the vessels for the Banks’ 


can negroes, and may be as white as leprosy, | expedition was read. It states that Gen. 
or as the intermixture for many generations | Banks was authorized to procure the vessels. 
with the Caucasian race can make him; still | 


Mr. Grimes offered a resolution for a Se- | 


| 
| 


A communication from the Secretary of| 


1 
| 


if he can he traced back to negroes of the | lect Committee to inquire in relation to the | 


African race, he cannot, they say, be a citi | matter. 
zen of the United States!) And why not? 
The constitution certainly does not forbid it, | better be enlarged so as to include the whole 
but is silent about race as it is about color. — subject. 


inasmuch as that law does not exclude per- cent. every month. 
sons of that descent, and as its terms are man- | 
ifestly broad enough to include them, it fol-| was adopted. 
lows inevitably that such persons, born in the | 
country must be citizens, unless the fact of sion to, liquidate claims, between the United 


He (Hale) had becn told that a} 
Our nationality was created and our polit-| brokéfage of ten per cent. in some cases had | 
ical government exists by written law, and | been paid for the vessels—aye, even ten per | 


After a slight modification, the resolution | 


Mr. Davis introduced a bill for a commis- | 


African descent be so incompatible with the States and the several States, arising during | 


fact of citizenship that the two cannot exist | the war. 
together. If they can co-exist, in nature and | 


Mr. Powe :1’s resolution, inquiring wheth- | 


reason, when they do co-exist in persons of er any person arrested had been required to | 
the indicated class, for there is no law to the take an oath not to sue those arresting them | 


contrary. I am not able to perceive any as a condition of release, was then taken up 
antagonism, legal or natural, between the and passed. 
two facts. | Adiscussion ensued on Mr. Saulsbury’s 


different states, but are made to depend upon 
a variety of facts, purely discretionary, such 
as age, sex, race, color, property, residence 
in a particular place, and length of residence 
there. 

On this point, then, I conclude that no per- 
son in the United States did ever exercise 
the right of suffrage in virtue of the naked, 
unassisted fact of citizenship. In everv in- 
stance the right depends upon some addition- 
al fact and cumulative qualification, which 
may as perfectly exist without as with citizen- 


ship. 

fain aware that some of our most learned 
lawyers and able writers have allowed them- | 
selves to speak upon this subject in loose an 
indeterminate language. They speak of ‘all 
the rights, privileges and immunities guar- 


antied by the constitution to the citizen”) 


without telling us what they are. They speak 
ofa man’s citizenship as defective and imper- 
fect, because he is supposed not to have ** all 


the civil rights,” (all the jura civitatis, as ex- | 


pressed by one of my predecessors), without | 
telling what particular rights they are nor 

what relations they, have, if any, with citizen- 

ship. And they suggest, without affirming, 

that there may be different grades of citizen- 

ship of higher and lower degree in’ point of 

legal virtue and efficacy ; one grade ‘in the 

sense of the constitution” and another infe- 

rior grade made by a state and not governed 

by the constitution, 

In my opinion the constitution uses the | 

word citizen only to express the political 
quality of the individual in his relations to the | 
nation; to declare that he is a member of the 
body politic, and bound to it by the recipro- 
eal obligation of allegiance on the one side 
and protection on the other. And T have no 
knowledge of any other kind of political citi- 
zenship, higher or lower, statal or national; 
er of any other sense im which the word has 
been used in the constitution, or can be used 
rayne rly in the laws of the United States. 
Phe phrase, ‘* a citizen of the United States,” 
without addition or qualification, means 
neither more nor Jess than a member of the 
nation. And all such are politically and le- 
gally equal—the child in the cradle and the 
father in the Senate are equally citizens of the 
United States. And it needs no argument 
to prove that every citizen of a state is, nec- 
essarily, a citizen of the United States; and 
to me it is equally clear that every citizen of 
the United States is a citizen of the particular 
state in which he is domiciled. 

And as to voting and holding office, as that 
privilege is not essential to cittaenship, so the 
deprivation of it by law is not a deprivation 
of citizenship. Nomore so in the case of a 
negro than in the case of a white woman or 
child. 

In common speech, the word citizen, with 
more or Jess of truth and pertinency, has a 
variety of meanings. Sometimes it is used in 
contrast with soldier; sometimes with farmer 
or countryman; sometimes with alien or for- 
eigner. speaking of a particular man we ask, 
is he a citizen or soldier ? meaning, is he en- 
gaged in civil or military pursuits? Is he a 
citizen or countryman ? meaning, does he live 
in the city or in the country ? Is he a citizen 
or an alien? meaning is he a member of our 
body politic or of some other nation; The first 
two predicates relate only to the pursuits and 
to the abode of the person, The last is always 
and wholly political, and concerns only the 
volitical and governmental relations of the 
individual, And itis only in this last sense, 
the political, that the word is ever used in 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States. | 

We have natural born citizens (Constitu- 
tion article 2, section 5,) not made by law or 
otherwise, but born. And this class is the 
large majority; in fact, the mass of our citi- 
zens; tor all others are exceptions, specially 
provided for by law. As they become. citi- 
zens in the natural way, by birth, so they re- 
main citizens during their natural lives, un- 
less, by their own voluntary act, they expa- 
triate themselves and become citizens or sub- 
jee ts of another nation. For we have no law 
cas the French have) to decitizenize a citi- 
zen, Whovhas become such cither by the natu- 
ral process ol birth or by the legal process ot 
adoption. And in this connection the consti- 
tution says not one word, and furnishes not 
one hint, in relation to the color or to the an- 
cestral race of the **natural born. citizen.” 
Whatever may have been said, in the opinion 
of judges and lawyers, and in state statutes, 
about mulattoes and persons of 
color, the constitution is wholly silent upon 
that) subject. The constitution itself does 
not make the citizens. (it isin fact made by 
them). It only intends and recognizes such 
of them as are natural—home-born—and pro- 
vides forthe naturalization of such ef them as 
were alien—toreign born—making the latter, 
as tar as uature will allow, like the former. 

And Lam not aware of any provision in our 
laws to warrant usin presuming the existence 
in this country, of a class of persons interme- 
diate between citizens and aliens. In England 
there is such a class, clearly defined by law 
and called demizens.  ** A denizen, (says Sir 
William Blackstone )is an alien born, but who 


Nevroes, 


| speaking of natural born citizens, uses no 
| affirmative language to make them such, but 
| only recognises and re-affirms the universal 
‘principle, common to all nations, and as old 
|as political society, that the people born in a 
/country do constitute the nation, and, as ih- 
| dividuals, are natural members of the body 
| politic. 

If this be atrue principle, and T do not 
‘doubt it, it follows that every person born in| 
the country is, at the- moment of birth prima | 
facie a citizen; and he who would deny it | 
'must take upon himself the burden of proving | 
some great disfranchisement strong enough | 
'to override the ‘‘ natural born” right as rec- | 
ognized by the constitution in terms the most | 
simple and comprehensive, and without any | 
reference to race or color, or any other acci- 
dental cireumstances. 

That nativity furnishes the rule, both of 
duty and of right, as between the individual | 
and the government, is a historical and polit- | 
lical truth so old and so universally’accepted | 
that itis needless to prove its authority. 
Nevertheless, for the satisfaction of those who 
may have doubts upon the subject, I note a 
few books which, I think, cannot fail to re- 
move all such doubts—Kent’s Com., vol. 2, 
part 4, sec. 25; Bl. Com., book 1, ch. 10, p. 
365; 7 Co. Rep., Calvin's case: 4 Tenn. 
Rep., p. 800; Doe v Jones, 3: Pet. Rep., p. 
24060; Shanks v. Dupont; and see a very 
learned treatise attributed to Mr. Binney, in 
2 Am. Law Reporter, 193. 

In every civilized country the individual is | 
born to duties and rights—the duty of allegi- | 
ance and the right to protection; and these | 
are correlative obligations, the one the price | 
of the other, and they constitute the all-| 
sufficient bond of union between the individu- 
al and his country, and the country he is 
born is prima facie, his country. In most 
countries, the old law was broadly laid down | 
that this natural connection between the in-! 
dividual and his native country was perpet- | 
ual; at least, that the tie was indissoluble 
by the act of the subject alone. (See BI.! 
Com. supra; 3 Pet. Rep. supra.) | 

But that law of the perpetuity of allegi- 
ance is now changing, both in Europe and | 
America. In some countries by silent acqui- 
esence; in others by aflirmative legislation. | 
In England, while asserting the perpetuity | 
of natural allegiance, the king, for centuries | 
past, has exercised the power to grant letters | 
of denization to foreigners, making them 
English subjects, and the Parliament has ex- 
ercised at pleasure the power of naturaliza- 
tion. 
In France the whole subject is regulated 
by written law, which plainly declares who 
are citizens (citoyens Francais) and who are 
only the French (francais) meaning the whole | 
body of the French people. (See Les Codes 
Francais titre premier.) And the same law 
distinctly sets forth by what means citizen- 
ship and the quality of French may be lost 
and regained ; and maintains fully the right 
of expatriation in the subject, and the power 
of naturalization in the nation to which he 
foes. 

In the United States it is too late now to | 
deny the political rights and obligations con- | 
ferred and imposed by nativity; for our laws 
do not pretend to create or enact them, but 
do assume and recognize them as things | 
known to all men, because pre-existent and 
natural, and therefore things of which the 
laws must take cognizance. Acting out this 
guiding thought, our constitution does no 
more than grant to Congress (rather than to 
any other department) the power *‘ to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization,” And 
our laws made in pursuance thereof indue the 
made citizen with all the rights and obliga- 
tions of the natural citizen. And so strongly 
was Congress impressed with the great legal 
fact that the child takes its political status in 
the nation where it is born, that it was found 
necessary to pass a law to prevent the alien- 
age of children of our known fellow-citizens 
who happen to be born in foreign countries, 
The act of February 10, 1850, (10) Statutes 
604) provides that ‘ persons” (not white 
persons )—** persons heretotore born, or here- 
after to be born, out of the limits and juris- 
diction of the United States, shall be deemed 
and considered, and are hereby declared to 
be citizens of the Umted States: Provided, 
however, That the rights of citizenship shall 
not descend to persons whose fathers never 
resided in the United States. 





2. And be it further enacted, That ! 
any woian who might lawfully be naturalized 
under the existing laws, married, or who 
shall be married to a citizen of the United 
States, shall be deemed and taken to be a cit- 
izen.” But for that act, children of our citi- | 
zens who happen to be born at London, 
Paris or Rome, while their parents are there | 
ona private visit of pleasure or business, 
might be brought to the native home of their 
parents, only to find. that they themselves 
were aliens in their fathers’ country, incapa- 
ble of inheriting their fathers’ land, avd with 
no right to demand the protection of their , 
fathers’ government. 

This is the law of birth at the common law 
of England, clear and unqualified ; i 


: 
** Sec. 2 


,and now, 


has obtained, ea donatione regis, letters pa- bothin England and America, modified only 
tent to make him an English subject; a high by statutes, made from time to time to meet 
and incommunicable branch of the royal pre emergencies as they arise. 


rogative. A> denizen is ina kind of middle Lhave said that, prima facie, every per- 
state between an alien and a natural born son in this eountry is born a citizen: and 


subject. and partakes of both of ghem."— that he who denies it in individual cases as- 
Sharswood’s Bl. Com., 374.) In this coun- sumes the burden of stating the ¢ xception to 
try I know of but one legal authority tending the general rule, and proving the fact which 
to show the existence of such a class among works the distranchisement. There are but 

One of my learned predecessors, Mr. tew exceptions commonly made and urged as 
Legare, (f Opin., 147,) supposes that there disqualitving facts. [lay no stress upon the 
may be such a class, and that free colored small and admitted class of the natural-born 
persons may be ranked init. Yet, in that composed of the children of foreign ministers 
same opinion, he declared that a **tree man and the like, and, : 
of color, a native of this country, may be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of a  pre-emptioner, 
under the 10th seetion of the act of the 4th ot 
I841.° And that act declares 
thata pr emptioner must be either a citizen 


Us. 


1. Slavery, and whether or no it is legally 
possible for a slave to be a citizen. On that 
point I make no question, because it is not 
within the scope of your inquiry, and does not 
concern the person to whom your inquiry re- 


September, 


of the United States ora person who had de- 
: ih; ' . } 8 _ dales. 
Ci Ga Ris intention ta become a citizen, as 
required by the naturalization laws. Ot 2. Color—It is) strenuously insisted by 
course, the colored man must have been a citi- some that ‘persons of color,” though bern 


could not have entered the land in the country, are not capable of being citi- 
under that act cf Congress. If not a citizen, | zens of the United States. As fae as the con- 
then, by virtue of his native birth, he never. stitution is concerned, this is a naked as- 
could become one | \ force ot law, tor our laws sumption ; for the constitution contains not 
extend the privileges of naturalization te one word upon the subject. The exclusion, 
eing free if it exists, must then rest upon some tunda- 
> notalien, mental tact which, in the reason and nature 
the country, and not. of things, is so inconsistent with citizenship 
a tree white person, because though tree, con- that the two cannot co-exist in the same per- 
fessedly ** a man of color,” son. Is mere color sucha fact? Let those 
It seems to me that the discussion of this who assert it prove that it is so. It has nhev- 
great subject of national citizenship has been er been so understood nor put into practice / 
much embarrassed and obscured by the fact in the nation from which we derive our lan-/ 
that it is beset with artificial difficulties, ex- guage, laws and institutions, and our very | 
trinsic to its nature, and having little or no morals and modes of thought; and as far as ° 
relation to its great political and national | know, there is not a single nation in Chris- 
characteristics. And these dithiculties, it’ tendom which does not regard the new-found 
seems to me, flow mainly from two sources: idea with incredulity and disgust. What 
first the existence among us ofa large class can there be in the mere color of a man! 
of people whose physical qualites visibly dis- (we are speaking now not of race, but of 
tinguish them from the mass of our people, color only.) to disqualify him for bearing | 
and mark a different race, and who for the true and faithful alleciance to his native! 
most part are held in bondage. This visible country? And these “two, allegiance and) 
difference and servile cennection present protection, constitute the sum ot the duties | 
ditheulties hard to be conquered; for they and rights of a ‘natural born citizen of the | 
unavoidably lead to a more complieated sys- | United States.” j 


zen, or h 


such persons only as sre ** aliens, } 
white persons,” and he was neither 
because natural bern in 





But it is said that African negroes are a/ resolution, relative to sending troops into | 


degraded race, and that all who are tainted | 


with the degradation are forever disquaJified 
for the functions of citizenship. 
comprehend the thought of the absolute in- | 
compatibility of degradation and _ citizenship. | 
I thought that they often went together. But | 
if it be true with regard to races, it seems | 
to me more cogently true with regard to in- | 
dividuals. And if I be right in this, there are 
many sorrowful examples in the legislation 
and practice of various States in the Union to 
show how low the citizen may be degraded 
by the combined wisdom and justice of his 
fellow-citizens. In the early legislation of a | 
number of the States the most humiliating | 
punishments were denounced against persons 
guilty of certain crimes and misdemeanors— 
the lash, the pillory, the cropping of the ears | 
and the branding of the face with an indelible | 
mark of infamy. And yet alower depth; in| 
several of the States the common punish- | 
ment of the crime of vagrancy was the sale | 
into bondage at public auction! And yet I! 
have not read that such untortunates thereby | 
lost their natural born citizenship, nor that | 
their descendants are doomed to perpetual | 
exclusion and degradation. 

I am inclined to think that these objections, 
as to color and ancestral race, arise entirely | 
from a wrong conception of the nature and | 
qualities of citizenship, and from the loose 
and unguarded phraseology too often used in 
the discussion of the subject. I have already | 
given, at-some length, my own views of the | 
word and the thing—citizenship. And now 
I will add only a few observations before 
drawing your attention to certain authorities | 
upon the subject mostly relied upon by those 
who support the objections. 

In my opinion it is a great error, and the 
fruitful parent of all errors, to suppose that | 
citizens belong exclusively to republican | 
forms of government. English subjects are | 
as truly citizens as we are, and we are as 
truly subjects as they are. Imperial France | 
(following Imperial Rome) in the text of her 
laws calls her people citizens—Les Codee 
Francais, book 1, tit. 1, ch. 1, and notes.) | 
And we have a treaty with the present Em- 
peror of the French stipulating for reciprocal 
rights in favor of the citizens of the two 
countries, respectively. (10 Stat., p. 996, | 
art 7.) | 

It is an error to suppose that citizenship is 
ever hereditary. It never ‘* passes. by de- 
scent.” Itis as original inthe child as it was 
in his parents. It is always either born with 
him or given to him directly by law. 

In discussing this subject it is a misleading | 
error to fail to mark the natural and charac- | 
teristic distinction between political rights 
and political powers. The former belong to, 
all citizens alike, and cohere in the very name 
and nature citizenship. The latter (partici- | 
pation in the powers of government by voting 
and exercising office) does not belong to all 
citizens alike, nor to any citizen, merely in| 
virtue of citizenship. His power always de- 
pends upon extraneous facts and superadded 
qualifications ; which facts and qualifications | 
are common to both citizens and aliens. 





The Attorney General then cites various | 
opinions and decisions which have been relied 
upon te prove that colored men are not citizens 
ofthe United States, and reviews the fallacies 


upon which they are based. He begins with 


‘an opinion given by Attorney, General Wirt, 


in 1821, and comes down to the Dred Scott 
ease. This he says, ‘‘ is sometimes cited as | 
a direct authority against the capacity of free | 
persons of color to be citizens of the United | 
States. This is anentire mistake. The case | 
as it stands of record, does not determine, 


nor purport to determine, that question. ” 


After giving a history of the case, he con- 


cludes as follows :— j 


In this argument I raise no question upon | 
the legal validity of the judgment in Scott 
agt. Sandford. I only insist that the judg- , 
ment in that ease is limited in law, as it is, in- 
fact, limited on the face of the record, to the 
plea in abatement; and consequently that 
whatever was said in the long course of the | 
case, as reported (two hundred and _ forty 
pages,) respecting the legal merits of the | 
case, and respecting any supposed legal dis- 
ability, resulting from the mere fact of color, 
though entitled to all the respect which is due 
to the learned and upright sources from which | 
the opinions come, was ‘‘dehors the reeords ” 
and of no authority as a judicial decision, 

To show that, notwithstanding all that was 
said upon other subjects, the action of the) 
Court was strictly confined to the plea in, 
abatement, I copy the judgment :— 


‘**Upon the whole, therefore, it is the judg- 
ment of this Court that it appears by the rec- 
ord before us that the plaintiff in error is not 
a citizen of Missouri, in the sense in’ which 
that word is used in the constitution, and that 
the Circuit Court of the United States, for 
that reason, had no jurisdiction in the case, 
and eould give no judgment in it. Its judg-! 
ment for the defendant must, consequently, 
be reversed, and a mandate issued, directing 
the suit to be dismissed for want of jurisdie- 
tion.” 

And now, upon the whole matter, I give it 
as my opinion that the free man ot color, 
mentioned in your letter, if born inthe United 
States, is a citizen of the United States, and, 
it otherwise qualified, is competent, according 
to the acts of Congress, to be master of a ves- 
sel engaged in the coasting trade. 

All ot which is respectiully submitted by 
your obedient servant, 

Epwarp Bares, Attorney General. 





Tue Trisvune.—It seems to us that this 
paper might find better use for its columns 
than to let such donkeys as W. Cornell 
Jewett, bray through them at pleasure. 





Girt.—Butler is removed. 
Banks we little faith in; 
look the gift horse in the mouth. 


A CHrisTMas 
but will not 

The place 
belonged by poetic justice to General Phelps, 
whose soldierly qualities Gen. Buttler ap- 
proved, and whose removal has advertised 


have 


him to the negroes of that region as the gen- 
eral for the New Year. 





A GoomSicx.—The retention as Solicitor 
of the War \Department, of that able jurist, 
William Whiting Esq., author of the best 
work extant) on the War Powers of the Gov- 
ernment. This looks like work. 





TREASONABLE.—The Boston Post, copies 
from the N. ¥. Journal of Commerce, an out- 
rageous article threatening the President, if he 
persists in his Emancipation Edict, with forci- 
ble resistance from Gov. Seymour, and other 
Governors. 


Delaware, pending the late election. 
The bill relative to the discharge of State 


suspend the writ of habeas corpus, was taken 
up and discussed. 


} 


Ican hardly | prisoners, and to authorize the President to | 


Mr. Lane of Ind., defended the action of | 


the government. 
Mr. Sautssury replied. 
The Senate adjourned. 


House, 


Mr. Suffield of R. I., presented the certifi- | 


cate of election of Michael Hahn, a repre- 


sentative from the 2nd district of Louisiana, | 


which were referred. 


Mr. Lovesoy introduced a resolution inquiring 
whether further legis ation is required on a letter | 
submitted by him from an Illinvis Colonel,which | 


sets forth the annoyances to which he has been | 


subjected in consequence of negroes freed from 


the rebels being hindered in their transportation | 


with the army. ° 


Mr. VaLuanpicuam offered the following, say- | 
ing he proposed to debate it, which causes it to | 


lie over: 


Resolred, That this House earnestly desires that the 
the most specdy and effectual measures be taken for 
restoring peace in America ; and that no time be lost 
in proposing an immediate cessation of hostilities, 


| in order to the specdy, and final seitlement of the un- 


happy controversies which brought about this unne. | 


eessary and injurious civil war, by just and adequate 
security against the return of like calamities in times 
to come, and this House desire to offer the most earn 
est assurances to the country that they will in due 
time cheerfully co-operate with the Executive and 
the States for the restoration of the Union by such 
explicit and most solemn amendment and provisions 
of the Constitution as may be found necessary for se 
curing the rights of the several States and sections 
within the Union under the Constitution. 


Mr. PeNpLETON presented the remonstrance of 
36 members of the House against the unconstitu- 


‘tionality of the bill to indemmify the President 


and others for suspending the writ of habeas cor- 


pus, and moved that it be entered in the journal. | 


‘The resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. Asuey introduced hills proposing a tem- 
porary government for Idaho, and to enable the 
Territories of Nevada, Utah end Colorado to 
form State Governments preliminary to their ad- 
mission into the Union. 
mittee on Territories. 

Mr. Catvert introduced a resolution protest- 
ing against the action of the Secretary of the 
Navy in appointing Midshipmen during the re- 
cess of Congress. 

Mr. Cox introduced a resolution calling for 


‘information relating to the alleged interfer- 


ence of* our Minister in Mexico in favor of 
the French. 


Mr. 


Referred to the Com- 


BinGuam introduced a bill for the. 


emancipation of the slaves of Rebels in the | 


States and ‘Territories of the United States. 
Mr. May offered a resolution requesting 
the President to communicate to the House 
a copy of the order of the Secretary of State, 
dated about the 2&th of November last, and 
which he caused to be read to the State pris- 


‘oners at Fort Warren, forbidding them to em- 


ploy counsel, on the ground that such a 
course would be deemed by the Government 


‘and the State Department as a reason for 


prolonging their imprisonment. 
On motion of Mr, Stevens the resolution 
was tabled 63 to 48. 


Mr. Moore offered a joint resolution which 


passed, declaring it as the opinion of Con- 


gress that the Secretary of the Treasury take 
inmediate steps for the payment of the sums 


due to soldiers and sailors, and that prefer-| 


ence be given to such classes of creditors over 
all others, whether judicial legislative, or ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr. Hurcutxs offered a resolution pro- 
posing to give gold medals to the soldiers 
who, in the midst of peril, first crossed over 
to Fredericksburgh. 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


Referred to the Com-' 


Mr. Hare thought that the resolution had | 


tee, made a report against giving the frank- | captured Knoxville, Tenn., destroying four 


ing privilege to assessors of Internal Reve-| | 


Sa , bridges and a large portion of the railroad 
Mr. BLAKE, from the same Committee, re- | track between Knoxville and Dandridge. 
ported a bill eoeersing the Postmaster-Gen-| Gen. Rosecrans is reported as having driven 
i to establisha postal money-order system. in the pickets before Murfreesboro, captured | 
t proposes to charge five cents on $10; on ‘ 
more than $10, or less than #20, ten cents: two cannon, and a battle was believed to be| 
on all additional sums of S10 or less, tive going on at last accounts. 
cents. Duplicates to be issued when orders 
are lost. The bill passed. | 
Mr. Wixson of Iowa, offered a resolution | 
inquiring whether Mr. Kennedy, who wrote | 
the letters to Jacob Thompson, Secretary of | * 
the Interior under Buchanan's administration, | 2 Arkansas. They went over the Boston | 
which were recently found at Oxford, Miss., Mountains with a force of 6000, ina light | 
and which show sympathy with the rebellion, | marching order, with six days provisions, and | 
is not holding ofhce under the Federal gov-/ |, thea Sieh one cuit & sabe daven whack 
ernment. The resolution was adopted. Mapes, caapatye — iigcnit-cials anges 
Mr. Mooreneap offered a resolution grant-| 88 putto flight with some losses. The rebels 
ing the use of the hall for an evening enter-; were pursued to Van Buren, by 2000 cavalry | 
tainment of reading. — , | where a complete victory was the result, in| 
Mr. Wicxturre, (Ky.,) said that he un-| 11. ture of two steamboats. over 100] 
derstood that Mr. Murdock was a gentleman | © C@pture of two steamboats, over ‘ea 
of fine literary taste and culture, and not like | PTSsoners, and a large amount of corn, camp | 
the Rey. Mr. French, who recently desecrat- | equipage, transportation mules and horses. 
«the Sabbath day in this Hall. Capt. Birch, with 100 men, destroyed the | 
ae resolution was adopted. rebel saltpetre works at Yellville, Ark., on! 


DEPARTMENT OF THE WEST. 


Generals Herron and Blunt have again been 
successful in an action with the rebel forces 


In Committee of the Whole, the consider- 
ation of the bill to annul the treaties with the 
Sioux and Dakota Indians was discussed. | 

Mr. Aupricu, (Minn.,) said ten thousand | 
inhabitants of Minnesota, in consequence of | 
Indian atrocities, are now subsisting on char- 
ity. 

Mr. Wuitrer, (Ind.,) said, from what he 
had already heard, there would be no securi- 
ty until these Indians were exterminated, 
which should be done. 

Without a decision, for want of a quorum, 
the bill was laid aside, and 

Mr. ALLEN of Ill., occupied an hour speak- 
ing against the sending of freed negroes into 
that State against the organic law. 

The House adjourned to January 5. 





PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
ARMY OF VIRGINIA. 

A reconnoisance by a cavalry force under 
Gen, Averill, is said to have revealed the fact 
that the right wing of the Army of Virginia, 
on the Rappahannock is insecurely guarded. 
The other fact that continual rebel raids are | 
taking place on the right, or far above it on 
the Rappahannock, would appear to have re- | 
A rebel force | 





vealed this knowledge before. | 
of 4000 cavalry and artillery appeared at | 
Dumfries on the morning of the 27th, The | 
repeated warnings at that place found it bet- | 
ter prepared, and the rebels were repulsed ; | 
proceeding to Occoquan they had another en- | 
gvagement witha force of 1500 Federal troops, 
and pursuing their flight up Bull Run to, 
Wolf Run, fell in with a force under Gen. | 
Geary, but escaped, avoiding points where | 
troops were stationed, encamping that night | 
The next morning they made 
their way for Vienna and Lewisburg, appar- | 


at Annandale. 


ently escaping in the direction of Leesburg. 
At Lewisburg they had about 1000 cavalry | 





and four pieces of artillery. The movement 
was a daring one, and resulted in scattering 
the forces. They captured citizens and sut- 
tler’s wagons, but probably did not carry off 
much of value. 

A rebel cavalry force probably the same, 
has crossed the Potomac, 
into Maryland, compelled to do so as the | 





near Leesburg, 


only way of escape, and in the fhope of 
stealing fresh horses. It is represented that | 
the force consisted of 6000 or 7000, and | 


after crossing the Rappahan- | 


was divided, 
nock, taking three different directions. 

The statements in regard to Lee’s army | 
are, that the forces are massed on both sides | 
the railroad from Fredericksburg to Quincy's 
Station; also that the line extends to Culpep- | 
per, and that Jackson's headquarters are at | 
Warrenton, with detachments scattered along | 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad up near | 
to Manassas Junction. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

Gen. Grant, finding his progress beyond | 
Oxford, Miss., to be of little avail, and the | 
roads in such a condition as to make it almost | 
impossible to keep up his supplies, has fallen | 
back over the Tallahatchie River, to. which | 
point railroad communication was kept up. | 
been cut off, | 


but has since Many captures | 


Mr. Bincuam moved that the judiciary) have since been made in the vicinity of Ox-| 


committee be discharged from considering 


‘the bill declaring the emancipatiion of slaves 
in rebel states and territories on the first of| 


January. 

‘The motion was lost 62 to 62. 

Mr. Wuireg, from the select Committee on 
Border State Emancipation, asked leave to 
report a bill appropriating twenty millions to 
aid Missouri in emancipating her slaves, and 
that it be recommitted to the Select Com- 
mittee. Agreed to 77 against 33. 

Mr. Wilson, of Lowa, introduceda resolution 
instructing the Committee on the Judiciary 
to inquire, whether the Kennedy who wrote 
the receatly published letter to Jacob Thomp- 
son is the same who now holds the office of 
the Superintendent of the Census. 

Mr. Cox objected, saying it was known that 
Mr. Kennedy still held the office. 

Mr. Walker offered a resolution of in- 


‘quiry as to authorizing the issue of one hun- 


dred millions in bonds bearing six per cent 
interest, to be used for circulation. 
The House adjourned. 


Senate. 
Tvespay,\Dec. 23. 


The Vick Prestpent laid beforethe Sen- | 


ate a message of the President, transmitting 
the report of Reverdy Johnson, commisston- 
er at New Orleans. 

Mr. McDovGa t introduced a bill to amend 
the act to Aid in Constructing Railroad anc 
Telegraph lines to the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Hate of New Hampshire, offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, to appoint a 


committee to inquire relative to chartering | 


the transports for the Banks’ expedition, and 
also relative to chartering transports general- 
ly by quarter-masters and agents of the War 
Department. 

Mr. Lane of Kansas gave notice of a bill 
to authorise the President to raise two hun- 
dred regiments of infantry composed of per- 
sons of African descent. 

Mr. Sumner, from the Ggmmittee on For- 
eign Relations, reported a bill for the relief 
ot the Norwegian bark, Admiral P. Torden- 
skiold. 

The resolution of inquiry whether troops 
had been sent into Delaware while the elec- 
tion was pending was discussed till the morn- 
ning hour expired, when the bankrupt bill 
was taken up. 

Mr. Doouitrte, (Wis.,) offered an amend- 
ment, exempting homesteads when exempt 
by State laws where bankrupts reside. 

“Mr. TrumsBe te offered an amendment, to 
strike out the words exempting banking and 
railroad corporations from the provisions of 
the bill for compulsory bankruptcy. He said 
the laboring people of Mlinois had lost five 
million doNars in less than five years by these 
banking corporations. In no way have the 
people lost more or been cheated worse. 

The amendment was rejected by yeas, 17; 
nays, 18. F 

Mr. CotrtameR offered an amendment, ex- 
empting municipal corporations from that pro- 
vision of the bill. Adopted. 

Mr. CoiiaMER also offered an amendment 
to exempt literary, religious, and eleemosi- 
nary Institutions. 


Mr. Hair objected to exempting charita 


ble institutions, tor he thought no institutions 


ought to get in debt in order to give charity.| Arkansas, with 5000 or 6000 troops. New! tive? Nervous? Humors? Weak or Sore Eyes? Bad 
Madrid, Missouri, was evacuated on the 28th! Habits ?—Unhappy ? 
by the Federal troops, the barracks burnt 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. Wape, of the Committee on the Con-! 


duct of the War, made a report on the battle 
of Fredericksburg. : 
| The Senate adjourned till January 5. 


ford, and the army is reported to be in good | 
condition, Meantime a fire in the rear makes | 
Gen. Grant’s position not an agreeable nor) 
profitable one. A rebel raid was made 
Holly Springs on the 20th Dec., the Federal | 
force of 200 being surprised and captured, | 


into | 


and a quantity of cotton commissary stores, | 
&e., were destroyed of considerable amount. 
It has since been stated that the affair was of 
little importance, and that the main body of 
Grant's army has reached Holly Springs, 


where arrangements will be made to receive 
supplies from Memphis. | 

A brigade of rebel cavalry, with six pieces, 
of artillery crossed the Tennessee river 48 
miles east of Jackson, about the 17th and ad- | 
vancing 20 miles to Lexington, after a fight 
of three hours, defeated the Federal forces, 
under Col. Ingersoll, with a small loss in| 
killed and wounded on each side, the cap- 
ture by the rebels of two pieces of artillery 
and 124 men. ‘They then reached the rail- 
road above Jackson, captured Humboldt, and 
other stations, with prisoners amounting in 
all to 800. The Federal forces rallying, 
Humboldt was retaken on the 2lst, with 
some prisoners. On the 25d the rebels re- 


| side. 


| will now aS shipped except in’ steamers un- 


j very much faster than the Ariel, and when 


| chance of escape. 


| 
| ~ 


THE 


| pensable pre-requisite to the establishment of a 


| ernment over all the territory of the United States, 


the 14th Dec. The works cost $30,000, em- | 
ployed 100 hands, and turned out 400 pounds 
aday. Men, arms and stores were captured. | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 


Gen. Banks, with a considerable portion of | 
his forces, arrived at New Orleans on the 
14th, and on the 16th issued a general order, 
assuming command of that department and of | 
the State of Texas. Gen. Butler is reported | 
as ordered to Washington. Five thousand | 
of Banks’s troops were sent immediately to | 
Baton Rouge. Meantime a large force is re- | 
ported as having proceeded np the Mississippi | 
to within twelve miles of Vicksburg, captur- | 
ing Port Hudson. Under the circumstances, 
in the attempt to cut off the river communi- | 
the railroad 


cation above Memphis, and 


‘transportation in Kentucky and Tennessee, | 


withthe Federal forces scattered, and almost | 
cut off from supplies, the grumblers who 
could not be reconciled because Banks did | 
not codperate with the Army of Virginia, may | 
find his movements of more consequence ~ 
the Southwest, and in that way to aid Burn- 


The Alabama has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing what has long been feared, the capture 
of a California steamer, but fortunately for | 
the owners and the shippers of gold, she was 
on her outward passage. No more gold 


| 


der convoy of a ship of war. The Alabama 


is again represented as a fast sailer, running 


she came in sight of the latter, there was no | 
The presence of women 
and children and want of a suitable place to 
land them alone saved the Ariel from the 
usual disposition of her prizes. 





ATTORNEY-GENERAL BAtTes’s Orrxion.— | 
We up a large space in the Common- | 
wealth to-day to Mr. Bates’s opinion on citi-| 

In the face of the almost uniform | 
' 


practice of the government since its founda- 


zenship. 


| tion denying citizeuship to the colored race, 


it is a wonderful mark of progress that the | 
Attorney General of the United States gives 
wi opinion that logically declares that. nativ- 
ity gives citizenship to every child) born in 
the country, even every child born of a 


slave. 


. Avbertisements, 
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COMMONWEALTIL: 
PUBLISHED FVERY SATURDAY, 

AT NO. 22 BROMFIELD STREET, 

—BOSTON.— 


The Commonweattu has vcen established as 
an Independent newspaper to advocate the prin- 
ciples of tree Democratic’ Government—Govern- 
ment by the whole people without distinction of 
race, nativity or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of human slavery—tie deliverance from bondage 





| of all men, except those restrained for crime, hold- 
| ing freedom to be a right, given them by God, 
| which cannot rightfully be taken away by man. | 


The CommMoNWeALTH will maintain that the | 
practical realization of this doctrine is an indis- 





democratic government; for there cannot be in 
uny just sensea government by the people so} 
long as one portion of the people own another 
portion, or deny them their freedom. This is the 
doctrine of the Constitution, which in its spirit | 
and letter belongs to freedom, and provides for | 
the pegple a system of self-government to pre- | 
serve ¥: liberties, | 
The ®@oMMONWEALTH, therefore, as the only mode 
of preserving the right of the people to govern, will | 
insist upon 
The Utter Extermination of the Rebellion 


by the earnest and vigorous use of every means with- 
in the power of the Nation, and the complete re 
establishment of the authority of the Federal Gov- 


with a reorganized social and industrial system to 
replace that broken up by the war, and reconstructed 
political institutions to replace those destroyed by | 
treason. | 
While advocating these fundamental doctrines and | 
vigorous measures for the preservation of institn- | 
tions established to protect the rights of all, The Com- 
MONWEALTH will take a lively interest in all earnest 





! and practical movements to improve and elevate the | 


condition of the laboring classes of the people of all 
races and nativities. 
Writers of ability contribute regularly to its col: | 





ture, important Public Documents, Correspondence, 
Congressional and Legislative Proceedings, News, 


4 


| treated rapidly and made their escape, with 
some losses, having burnt bridges and in- 
jured the railroad so as to require two or 
three weeks for repairs. By this movement 
the Mobile and Ohio 
Gen. Grant, as_ well as the Louisville 
Nashville to Gen. Rosecrans. 

John Morgan, with a force of 2800 cavalry, 


Railroad is cut off to 


entered Glasgow, Ky., on 
Federal force, after slight resistance, falling 


back on Munfordsville. On the 26th Morgan | 
attacked a small Federal force at Elizabeth- 


town, and on the 2&th, destroyed the traek 
and bridge near Muldraugh Hill on 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 


Morgan was attacked by a force under 


Col. Hardin at Rolling Fork, on the 2th, 
and after a small loss to Bards- 
town and east towards Springtield. 


retreated 


An engagement near Prestonburg, in East- | 
ern Kentucky early in December, shows a' 


small loss on each side in men, and the cap- 
ture by the rebels of seven boat loads of arms, 
&c., on the sandy river, consisting of 700 
muskets, 40,000 cartridges, several hundred 
uniforms, a quantity of provisions and other 


stores. 


Floyd. 


Affairs are getting complicated again on) 
the Mississippi, with a report that an order | 
has been given to evacuate Island No. 10, | 


spike the guns and blow up the magazines. 
Jeff. Thompson is reported at Pocahontas, 


and magazines blown np. 


Intelligence has been received at Louis-| LAROY SUNDERLAND, - - 


and | 


the 24th, the. 


the 


The Federal force was about 200 
men, the rebels 8), under a brother of Gen. | 


Poetry, Literary Reviews, Art Criticisms, &c., all 
eombining to make the Commonwealth a valuable 


umnes, which will contain careful selections of 3 


| and interesting newspaper. 


It will not be the organ of any party, but will | 
| promptly speak for the welfare of the people. It} 


| will support public men when they do their duty: } 


and it will expose the errors and = deficiencies of | 
| public offiecrs from the lowest to the highest, not in the | 
spirit of factious fault-finding, but ‘or the purpose of | 
correcting abuses and recalling them to their duty. | 
‘It will eipport the Government in its war-measures, | 
| but will fully exercise the right of criticising ite acts, 
| suggesting the adoption of a better policy aud calling | 

fra reform of abuses. | 


It being untrammetled by obligations to party or 
politicians, and not dependent upon the patronage of | 
the mercantile classes, it will be an independent 
advocate of the people’s rights, and will rely upon the | 
people for support. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE:— 


One copy, one year, £2.00 
A Clunof six copies, 10.00 
A Club of ten copies, 15.00 


| Ineach ease an extra copy to the one who sends) 
| the Club | 
Additions may be made to Clubs at the same rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for Clubs shall all | 
| be sent to one post office. 
Money may be forwarded by mai! at our risk. 
Premium. 


To any one who will send us four Dollara, two 
subscriptions for one year, we will send as a premium, 
post paid, M. Dp. Conway's two books, THE RKE- 
JECTED STONE and THE GOLDEN Hour. 


Specimen copies sent free to all who desire them. 


All communications to be addressed to 


JAMES M. STONE, Publisher, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SELF HEALING 


‘BY NUTRITION WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Are you unwell? Consumptive? Dyspeptic? Cos 





‘ “tay 





= 
s > 
Dine 


Read the INFORMATION I 
| will send you for a Dime (coin) and learn how you 
| may be well without bitters, pills or powders. 
Knowledge is Power! 2% ELIOT STREET. 
Boston, Mass 





| 
BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


Translated by Miss Mary L. Booru, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical and 
social resu(ts of Emancipation in those countries 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
ay crisis, can hardly be overestimated. 

was written at the suggestion of 
Count Montalembert; is based entirely aan 
orts; and its statements, which comprehend every 
orm of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
in the Christian Examiner, may testify, It is pro- 
nounced, “among the most remarkable, fascinating 
and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
as De Tocqueville's work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
— mee reasoning, and clearin its conclusions.” 

- Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal ci 

of the city of Paris. He has had great sonuenes 
for research among both public and private doeu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of knighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book ; 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize of 
three thousand fraucs by the French Academy. 


12 mo. 
Will be sent FREL BY MAIL, on receipt of the price—@1.50 
Also, lately published, 
THE REJECTED STONE: 
Or INSURRECTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA 


by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 


‘‘ This remarkable book,’’ says the Christian Exam- 
ner, ** discusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 
hess of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of 1 
lustration, and withal a keenness of satire anda fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.” 

Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.” 

The Jndependent opens its criticiams with the signi- 
ficant query: ** Have we an American Carlyle?” 


—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by BE. W, Reynold. 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent ralue. NO OTHER BOOK so thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination. 


16 mo., 75 cents. 


PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 
16 mo. With admirable likengss of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW, 


Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 
By Mrs.C HH, Dail, author of ** Woman’s Right to 
Labor,” “ Historical Pictures Retouched,’ &c. 16 mo. 
Cloth. 63 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


WALKER; WISE 
WASHINGTON ST., 


&C O 


25 BOSTON. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
ON A VULCANITE BASE! 


Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the te th, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately “rmed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the nataral or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. gCall and see specimens 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
’ ‘st ay al yu Zan Ae Ald bl 

FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 

GOLD. 


WITIL CRYSTAL AND SPONGE 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 
SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. P. MENDUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
103 COURT STREET, 


Among which are the following by THOMAS PAINE, 
t the prices annexed: 

Paine’s Comptete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $1,50.— 
Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3.00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 1 vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, 1 vol.; cloth, $1.00. 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket editi n, cloth, $0 25.— 
Paine’s examinatior ofthe Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3,50. VPaine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1.50. 
Paine’s Common Sence, pamplhiet, $0.15. Paine’s 
Kights ot Man, cloth, $30.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, $0,75. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.’’—[ Tho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

‘Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property in the generations which are 
to follow.”—Thumas Paine, 1758. 

3 mo. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 
379 W.4S a Retreat: STREET. 


oct. 4. 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. MENDUM. at 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect 
fully solicited. 3mo—oct 4. 





COLD MEDAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 


No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


. ———— 
Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 


pi. Mc,PHA I Up 


PIAN 0 agg MAKER. 


Wg 
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PisaA fe St 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is mvited to his STAR! SCALE 
PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Mesars. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 


514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The following testimonials are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 


CAMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, °61.—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which I bought of you a few months (ten 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall he glad for you to use oe name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in @hic 
of service to you. i 

I am, my dear sir, very 5-4 — 
A. P. 


(Sign EABODY. 
A. M. McPhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 


Translated.—Extract of a letter from 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French 
in America :— 

St. Jonn, N. B., July 20, '61.—Having used one o 
Mr. McPhail’s Star Prance instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe 
rior instruments, excelling 1 the highest degree 

romptitude of , elasticity and delicacy of 
and in power, and sweetness of tone 
uent and severe tests, I consider 
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- could make a junction there. 
, Jackson was in the valley, and felt that there 


. Political. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE ARMY OF THE PO- 
TOMAC. 


From the time of Burnside’s taking Command to 
the Betreat from Fredericksburg- 


We publish below that portion of the 
sworn statement made by General Burnside 
before the committee on the conduct of the 
war, which gives his history of the move- 
ments of the Army of The Potomac from the 
time he assumed the command. His state- 
ment as well as the statements of Generals 
Halleck, Meigs, Sumner, Hooker and others 
which are embodied in the report of the 
committee, shows conclusively that there was 
the gravest culpability somewhere in not for- 
warding the pontoon trains in season for 
Gen. Sumner to have crossed the river at 
once upon his arrival at Falmouth; but some- 
how the evidence fails to point out the per- 
son whose fault it was. This statement of 
Gen. Burnside as well as his letterto Gen. 
Halieck does honor to his frankness, but fails 
to show that he has the qualities of a 


great general. 

‘When after the battle of Antietam, Gen- 
eral McClellan decided to cross the Potomac, 
I said to him that, in my opinion, he would 
never be able to take this army on that route 
beyond the Rappahannock, unless he suc- 
ceeded in fighting the enemy at the same 
place on this side; that if he proposed to go 
to Richmond by land, he would have to go 
by way of Fredericksburg, and in that he 
partially agreed with me. After we had 
started, we had another conversation on that 
subject, and several of the officers were pres- 
ent. On the 6th of November, after this 
conversation, Gen. McClellan gave another 
order to Capt. Drew, his chief engineer, to 
have all the pontoon bridges at Berlin and in 
that neighborhood, that could be spared, 
taken up and sent down to Washington, with 
a view of getting them down to this town, in 
case he decided to go by way of Fredericks- 
burg. The letter conveying that order was 
written on the 6th of November, but as I un- 
derstand, was not received tlll the 12th of 
November. On the 7th or 8th of November 
I received an order from the President of the 
United States directing me to take command 
of the Army of the Potomac, and also a copy 
ofthe order relieving Gen. McClellan from 
that command. 

After getting over my surprise, I told 
Gen. Buckingham that it was a matter re- 
quiring very serious thought; that I did not 
want a command; that it had been offered 
to me twice before, and that I did not feel 
that I couldtake it. I said that I had already 
expressed to the government my unwilling- 
ness to take the command, and [ told them 
what my views with reference to my ability, 
to exercise such a command, which views 
were those I had always unreservedly ex- 
pressed—that I was not competent to com- 
mand such a large army as this. I had said 
the same over and over again to the President 
and Secretary of War, and also, that if matters 
could be satisfactorily arranged with General 
McClellan, I thought he could command the 
Army of the Potomac better than any other 
General in it. 

On the 9th I made out a plan of operations 
in accordance with the order of General Hal 
leck, which directed me not only ‘to take the 
command; but also to state what I proposed 
to do with it. I stated in substance that I 
thought it advisable to concentrate the army 
in the neighborbood of Warrenton, to make 
a small movement across the Rappahannock 
as a feint with a view to direct the attention 
of the enemy and lead them to believe we were 
going to move inthe direction of Gordons- 
ville, and then to make a rapid movement of 
the whole army to Fredericksburg on this 
side of the Rappahannock. 

In moving upon Fredericksburg we would 
be all the time as near Washington as would 
be the enemy, and arriving at Fredericks- 
burg we would be at a point nearer to Rich- 
mond, than we would be even if we should 
take Gordonsville. On the Gordonsville line 
the enemy in my opinion would not give us 
a decisive battle at any point this side of 
Richmond. They would defend Gordons- 
ville until such a time as they felt they had 
given us acheck, and then, with so many lines 
of railroad opened to them, they would move 
upon Richmond or Lynchburg ; in either case 
the difficulties of following them would be 
very great. In connection with this move- 
ment, that barges filled with provisions and 
forage would be floated to Acquia Creek, 
where they would be easily landed. That 
materials be collected for the reconstruction 
of the wharves there, and all the wagons in 
Washington that could possibly be spared, 
should be filled with hard bread and small 
commissary stores, and with a large number 
of beef cattle, started down to Fredericks- 
burg, on the road by the way of Dumfries, 
and that this wagon train and herd of cattle 
should be preceded by a pontoon train long 
enough to span the Rappahannock twice. 

On the morning of the 14th of November, 
feeling uneasy with reference to the pontoons, 
as I had not heard of their starting, I direct- 
ed my Chief Engineer to telegraph again 
with reference to them. 

He telegraphed to Gen. Woodbury or to 
Major padding: It subsequently appeared 
that it was the first that they had heard of 
my wish to have the pontoon train started 
down to Fredericksburg, although the au- 
thorities at Washington had had my plan sent 
to them on the 9th of November, and it had 
also been discussed by Gen. Halleck and 
Gen. Meigs at my rage “net on the nights 
of the 11th and 12th of November, and after 
discussing it fully there, they sat down and 
sent telegrams to Washington, which, as | 
supposed, fully covered the case, and would 
secure the gtarting of the pontoon train at 
once. I supposed, of course, that those por- 
tions of the plan, which were to be attended 
to in Washington, would be carried out there 
at once, or I could have sent officers of my 
own there to attend to those matters, and 

rhaps I made a mistake in not doing so, as 
Ben. Halleck afterwards told me that I ought 
not to have trusted to them in Washington 
for the details. In reply to the telegram I 
had ordered to be sent, (ren. Woodbury tel- 
egraphed back that the pontoons would start 
on Sunday morning, probably, and certainly 
on Monday morning, which would have been 
on the 16th or 17th of November, and would 
have been in time; they did not, however, 
start until the 19th, and on that day it com- 
menced raining, which delayed them so much 
and the roads became so bad, that they did 
not get here till the 22d or 23d of November. 

On the 15th of November I started the col- 
umn down the road to Fredericksburg, not 
knowing anything about the delay in starting 
the pontoons. 

After reaching here I saw at once that 
there was no crossing the Rappahannock 
with the army at that time. It commenced 
raining, and the river began to rise. 

The plan I had in contemplation was, if 
the stores and those bridges had come here 
as Lexpected, to have had Gen. Sumner's 
whole corps accross the Rappahannock, all 
the wagons with as many mall stores as we 
could, and having beef cattle for meat, 
then to make a rapid movement down in the 
direction of Richmond, and try to meet the 
enemy and fight a battle betore Jackson 
We knew that 





was force enough on the — Rappahan- 
nock to take care of him. We felt certain 
that as soon as the enemy knew of our cross- 
ing down here, the force under Jackson 
would be recalled, and we wanted to meet 
this force and beat it before Jackson could 
make a junction with them, or before Jack- 
son came on our flank and perhaps crippled 
us. 


After: it was ascertained there must be a 
delay and the enemy had concentrated in such 
force as to make it very difficult to cross, ex- 
cept by a number,of bri , We commenced 
bringing up from Aquia Creek all the pon- 
toons we could. After —— of them had 
been brought up to build the bridge, I called 


several councils of war to decide about cross- | from his soul the love of liberty which God 
ing the Rappahannock. It -was first de-| had planted there. 

cided to cross down at Skinner’s Neck, about! These contrabands, as Mr. Strickland and 
12 miles below here, but our demonstrations others informed me, have remarkable faith in 
was simply for the purpose of drawing down God. In their darkest hours they look to 
there as large a force of the enemy as possi- him for succor and deliverance. This traitin 
ble. I then decided to cross here because their character, as illustrated by Mrs. Stowe 
in the first place I felt satisfied that they did | in ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” is not overdrawn. 

not expect us to cross here, but down below. 


In the next place I felt satisfied that this was PROFESSOR NEWMAN AND ME. GLADSTONE. 


the place to fight the most decisive battle, be- | ' ‘ 
pr if we coubidividc their forces by piere-|_ The London Star publishes the following 
ing their lines at one point, separating their | letter from the English Chancellor of Exchequer, 
left from their right, then a vigorous attack ,to Professor Newman, explanatory of his views 
with the whole army would succeed in break- | on the American question. 
ing their army in pieces. The enemy had| c 
cut a road along the rear of the line of De ae om i gone. Dec. 1, 1862. = 
heights when we made our attack, by means) “M¥ Dear Sin: I am sure that you wi 
of which they connected the two wings of their "°*'V€ indulgently a comment I have to make 
d y baad a3 det jhenkah 6 on a statement in a recent letter on American 
SEY y BOS YONISS & 1Ong Seer eee affairs published in The Star touching a matter 
bad preset F 4 P h not of opinion but of fact. 

I obtained from a colored man from the| «TJ have not, to my knowledge, expressed any 
other side of the town information in regard | sympathy with the Southern cause in any speech 
to this new road, which proved to be correct. at Newcastle or elsewhere. nor have I passed any 
I wanted to obtain possession of that new | eulogium on President Davis. 
road; that was my reason for making an at-| + in dealings. whether with South or North, 
tack on the extreme left. I did not intend to | I have thought it out of my province to touch in 
make the attack on the extreme right until | any way the complicated question of praise or 
that point had been taken, which I supposed blame. 
would stagger the enemy, cutting their line; ‘Perhaps I should end here; but I cannot 
in two, and I then propased to make g direct avoid adding that I think myself a much better 
attack on their front and drive them out of | friend to the North Americans, it it is not pre- 
their works. I succeeded in building six |S¥™ptious to use the phrase, than those who 


; : : have encouraged and are encouraging them to 
bridges and taking the whole army across. persevere in their hopeless and destructive enter- 


The two attacks were made, and we were re-| Di.o, Among these I of course assign to you 
pulsed. still holding a portion of the ground | the prominent place, merited alike by your 
we had fought upon, but not our extreme ad- distinguished powers and your undoubted 
vance. — sincerity. 

: TI hat night I went all over the field on our; « Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
right ; in fact, I was with the officers and men «W. E, GLADSTONE, 
until nearly daylight. I fou: the feeling to} “To Professor Newman.” 
be rather against an attack—in fact, it was Professor Newman’s Reply. 
decidedly against it. I returned to my head- 
quarters, and after a conversation with Gen- f = veils a og I am a ga and was - 
eral Sumner, told him I wanted him to order iermaest ie sie aagoost rsa aa . 
the tomas a2 + a sa wr Mi. I | answer it from a private or from a public point 
originally commanded, to form the next ' of view. If the matter belonged to a crisis 
morning in co!umn of attack by regiments. | already past, my obvious and simple way would 
It consisted of some eighteen old regiments | pe thankfully to acknowledge your unexpected 
and some new ones. I desired the column to | and kind mention of me—to regret if I had mis- 
make a direct attack upon the enemy’s | understood you—and express my satisfaction 
works. I thought that these regiments, by | that you do not like to be thought to sympathize 
arriving quickly up after each other, would with the detestable cause of the South. 
be able to carry the stone wall and the batter-| _“ But, in the first piace I need to send your 
ies in front, forcing the enemy into their next | disavowal to the tar, that your contradiction 
line, and by going in with them they would may appear in the columns which inserted what 











tent. 

I left Gen. Sumner with that understanding, 
and directed him to give the order. The or- 
"der was given and the order of attack was 
formed. The next morning, just before the 
column was to have started, General Sumner 
came to me and said, ‘* General, I hope you 
will desist from this attack. Idonot know of 
any general officer who approves of it, and I 
think it will prove disastrous to the army.” 
Advice of that kind from Gen. Sumner, who 
has always been in favor of our advance 
whenever it was possible, caused me to hesi- 
tate. I kept the column of attack formed, 
and sent over for the division and corps com- 
manders,and consulted with them. They unan- 
imously voted against the attack. I then went 
over to see the other officers of the command 
on the other side, and found that the same 
opinion prevailed among.them. Ithensent for 
Gen. Franklin, who was then on the left, and 
he was of exactly the game opinion. This 
caused me to decide that I ought not to make 
the attack I had contemplated, and besides, 
inasmuch as the President of the United 
States had told me not to be in haste in mak- 
ing this attack, that he would give me all the 
support he could, but he did not want the 
army of the Potomac destroyed, I felt that I 
could not take the responsibility of ordering 
ithe attack, notwithstanding my own belief at 
the time that the works of the enemy could 
be carried. 

In the afternoon of that day I again saw 
‘the officers, and toldthem that I had decided | 
| to withdraw to this side of the river all our) 





not be able to fire upon us to any great ex- | 


you regard es my erroneous statement. In the 
next, I painfully remember that the crisis, which 
for America (1 trust) is fast passing, is for Eng- 
‘land only at its commencement. Most glad 
| should I be if political questions could be wholly 
|impersonal. But even if I had your near friend- 
'ship, instead of a slight acquaintance (which 
| through your affability has justified me in occa- 
| sional communication on a very few matters.) 
| still the vast importance of the future relations 
| between England and England’s greater progeny 
| would forbid me to iudulge in the pleasure of a 
'yie ding reply. It is a terrible fact that the 
‘conduct of English statesmen for which you 
_ have been represented as claiming high moral 
| credit is at this moment goauing both North and 
| South into hatred against us. I see no chance 
| of allaying the malignant elements which, the 
| upper classes of England have stirred up without 
, much plain speaking, with little care whom we 
offen’, ‘The seeds of an unnatural and dreadful 
'war have been sown. ‘The plague is not yet 
|stayed. Pirate ships are yet about to issue from 
| Liverpool. ‘The Government, which was so 
active about Hale’s rockets, and would not allow 
arms to be sent to noble Hungary, shows no 
| signs of activity when succor in the most odious 

form, and most damaging to the fair fame of 
| England, is to be sent to that Slave Power, .. . 
| in comparison with which the late tyranny of 
| Naples was respectable and endurable. You 
| first earned honor with me by your denunciation 
of that tyranny when no otner public man spoke. 
'Much should I have rejoiced to seein you a 
| strong heart of righteousness able to stem the 
| tide of contemptible national jealousy. 

“Tread your Newcastle speech with great pain 
—I will not say with surprise; for in a previous 
speech the papers had represented you as Yeiterat- 
ing, after six months, Earl Russell’s monstrously 





| 


(for, and if we are not fighting against slavery, 
we are neither fighting against the rebels nor 
against the rebellion. 

So long as the rebels can maintain what 
they are fighting for, so long, of course, they 
are maintainiug their ground, and we are do- 
ing nothing effectual against them. 

Give them slavery, and you give them all 

they want. Giving them slavery is giving 
them supremacy, as ‘‘ the ruling class "—and 
giving up yourselves to be their inferiors, as 
the ‘* subject class”—as we have been, for 
half a century past. 

‘* Reconstruction” with slavery, is being 
conquered by the rebels and by the rebellion. 
It is acknowledging the slaveholde®™ to be 
our conquerers, our masters, from henceforth, 
forevermore. 

Whenever you hear a man talking, flip- 
pantly, about ‘conquering the rebellion” 
and ‘‘letting the negro question alone” you 
may venture to institute the inquiry whether 
he is simply a simpleton, or a sympathizer 
with secession, 
course be. 

Every day is adding to the evidence that 
none but earnest anti-slavery men are earnest 
and trustworthy in their opposition to the re- 
bellion, that pro-slavery men, whatever their 
professions may be, when put to the test, are 
forced to betray their lack of loyalty, their 
latent affinities with the rebels.—Principia. 





ADVICE TO GLERGYMEN. 


Whereas, in these times of public peril there 


Ministers of the Gospel in the premises— 
whether while a fierce rebellion is raging 
against the Government they shall make any 
allusion to that fact in their pulpits—whether 
| High Treason, while it is something which 
‘may be prayed against, is also something 
| which must not be preached against—whether 
| luke-warmness in sustaining the Government 
|is not an immorality deserving of pastoral 





a flock be proof positive of its pastor's fidelity 
—whether the absconding of certain sheep 
from the fold establishes the incapacity of the 
shepherd—whether the Morphine Velvet or 
Soanerges style of preaching be that which in 
stormy periods should be adopted, and 
Whereas, the opinion of a certain journal 
of this city in matters of Ecclesiastical Polity 
bs entitled to the highest consideration, both 
from the known piety of its conductors, and 
' the logical and literary elegance of their daily 
ilay preaching, 
Therefore, we beg leave, with all due hu- 
/mility, to call the attention of all concerned 
| to the following explicit suggestion, which is 
| printed in the journal aforesaid: ‘* As things 
‘are, we should advise the clergymen to enjoy 





| their salaries, and go on in the old way, as) 
| Christ and the Apostles did, in the very heart | 


/and midst of Slavery.” 

—Can any advice be better than this? Can 
janything be more respectful to Ministers of 
|the Gospel than to advise them ‘*‘to enjoy 
\their salaries?” It is as if we should say: 
| What is the first duty of a Clergyman? ‘To 
draw his salary! What is his second duty ? 
|'To enjoy it! To this we might add: What 
(is the first duty of a Church? To pay up, 
promptly and liberally, if pleased!’ What is 

the second duty of a Church? To cut off the 
| supplies if not pleased. 

| What can the Minister of Him who had not 
| where to lay his head want more than a gen- 
| teel house, a choice library, a good coat with 
plenty of seams in it, a perfectly complacent 
congregation—in short, all peace and no 
isword? Do the.sins of the world trouble 
jhim? = Let him draw his salary ! 
gregation froward? ‘There is balm at the 
bankers! Hasn’t his Church bought him, 
_body, soul, and spirit? And paid him his 
/price? Why not take things easily ? 

| The journal in question informs us, and it 
is what we didn’t know before, that the Apos- 
_tles enjoyed their salaries. We never heard 
of more than one of them who received any 


One or the other he must of © 


seems to be some doubt of the exact duty of 


censure—whether the measureless content of 


Is his con- | 


|bundle. He has been, like the rest, wandering 
jabout in the woods and “hummucks’”’ ever 
since, living ‘on whatever de good Lord please 
' to give dis poor nigger,” trying to get down to 
| the coast, but without success, till last Thursday, 


| when they fell in with Isaac, who knew the 


| way, and took dem to de mouf of ‘ Slopshod- 
dv Creek,’ to Mr. Farrall’s landins, on de 


Wakulla river, whar dey foun’ de skiff, and’ 


last night but one dey start fo’ to pull along 
de coas’, to whar dey seen de mast of de Yan- 
kee ship. Dey know'd she was a man 0’ war, 
and dey would be all right once dey fotch to 
‘her: and so dey is, mass’ cap’t, bless de 
” 

| Dick White, who is ebony black, cannot 
|tell how old he is—looks 18 to 20—heavy 
| featured and stolid—was a ‘‘ chattel” of Dr. 
‘Robert White, and a field hand on his cotton 
and tobacco plantation near Quincey, adjoin- 
ing that of Mr. Lynes. He got away ‘‘a day 
befo’e de big storm dey had long heah jes be- 
fo’e Christmas "—has been living in the bush 
ver since, most of the time, together with 
all the others, except Bob. He says, ‘* De 
nigger dogs ran dis chile once in de swamp 
in de night; but he ran into a bayou, up to 
his chin in de water, and trow’d ‘em off de 
track.” ‘‘Suppose they had caught you,” 
said I, ‘what would they have done?” **Don’ 
know, sir—'spose dey’d a worrowed me— 
dey’s lamed to do dat—'spec’ I never come 
| out o’ dat swamp, ‘cep in pieces.” 

| Dick Rowse, dusky jet, quite intelligent, 
| 23 years old last May—* held to service” by 
Kennedy Rowse—worked on corn plantation, 
(cotton till last year—significant!) on Lake 
Jackson, ten miles above Tallahassee; got 
‘away five days before Christmas, and has 


been with the rest since about the middle of 


| January, living in the woods and hummucks 
on corn and roots—now and then a few sweet 
potatoes, gathered in the fields at risk of re- 
'capture—and pork, when they had the good 
luck to run down a pig. 

| Isaac—pure African—22 years old. Ran 
/away last Thursday night from the cotton and 
corn plantation of John Ll. S. Mauran, on the 
| Wakulla river, about three leagues from the 
‘coast. There were eighteen working hands, 
and about thirty women’and children on the 
plantation. Ile ran away because a white 
gentleman, Mr. John Murrell, told him Mr. 
| Mauran was going to take him up to Faulk- 
ner’s (a Floridian Legree, no doubt) and 


have him whipped, to get more work out of | 


him; and would bring the nigger dogs to set 
‘on him, so he could not get clear on the way. 
| Thus advised, he determined to escape that 
‘night, if possible. The next day, striking 
for the coast, he met the other five, and 
showed them the way. Monday night they 
started with the skiff—as related by the others 
—and pulled all night and the next day, till 
they saw our boat's flag, and then gave out, 
** but dey knowed dey was safe den.” 
Jobn is a tolerably intelligent mulatto—doesn’t 
know his age—guesses he must be between 30 
‘and 35. Like most of the lower orders of the 
‘patriarchal institution,” as soon as a good 
chance opened, he ran from the muster to whom 
‘he was “devotedly attached’”’—a Mr. Edmund 
Hawley, whose plantation is in Gadsden county, 
_ eight or ten miles west of T'a'!lahassee. ‘This was 
early in January, and he has been with the crowd 
ever since he got clear, There were ten of them 
at one time, hut the planters came down on them 
(after the benevolent Southern patriarchal fashion 
in such cases) with ‘* nigger dogs,”’ and caught 
tive, one of Whom must have died soon after, as 
‘he had seven ba!ls put into him before he could 
be brought to listen to the affectionate entreaties 
of his pursuers to return! The dogs chased the 
‘others into the swamp, where they turned, and 
with clubs killed two and maimed the other three, 
and so escaped. 
Last comes Bob, between 50 and 60 years old, 
a field hand of Dr. Robert Butler, on his corn 
and tobacco plantation on Flint river, near Bain- 
bridge ;—got away early in march—met, on his 
; Way to the coast, with the rest of the party, a 
| fortnight ago. Bob is the gentleman of the lot— 
looks like Touissaint—converses fluently, and 
expresses himself more correctly than half the 
| officers on board this ship. * * * be 
If you see Wendell Phillips, recall me to his 


| force except enough to hold the town and the untrue epigram, that ‘the North is fighting for 
bridge heads, but should keep the bridges dominion, the South for independence.’ ‘lhis I 
there for future operations, in case we wanted | supposed to be meant as an eneouragement to the 
;to cross the river again. I accordingly or- | South, and a gratuitous display of sympathy with 
idered the withdrawal, leaving Gen. Hooker | ‘t- Your Newcastle speech was, I believe, univer- 
‘to conduct the withdrawal of our forces from | S#ly understood as intended to feel the way toward 
ithe recognition of the South by England. The 


salary at all, and so far from enjoying it, he | memory, and say I thought of him as we received 
| kept only’ enough to buy a rope, with which these hunted fugitives under the protection of 
jhe hanged himself.—N. Y. Tribune. {that banner which he stood under, for the tirst 
ie } time, when it was our good fortune to hear him 

speak after the shot fired against Sumter had 

SLAVES OF REBELS PROTECTED BY THE pealed the death-knell of slavery; and tell him 
AMERICAN FLAG. | that there will be a North, even in this region 





the town, and Gen. Franklin to conduct it on | 
our left. During the evening I received a 
note from Gen. Hooker, and about ten 
‘o'clock at night Gen. Butterfield came over 
| with a message from Gen. Hooker, stating 
that he (Gen. Hooker) felt it his duty to rep- 
resent to me ‘he condition in which I was 
leaving the town and the troops, and after a 
long conversation on the subject with Gen. 
Butterfield, I felt that the troops I had pro- 
‘posed to leave behind would not be a to 
hold the town. 


perilous operation. It commenced raining, 
| which to some extent was an assistance to us, 


but was a very bad thing in the moving of the | 
I thought over the matter for about, 
two hours, and about one o'clock I sentan or- | 


troops. 


der to withdraw the whole force, which was 
| successfully accomplished.” 





ONE OF THE COLORED HEROES. 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune 


‘gives the following account of the flight from | 


slavery of one of the negro patriarchs of Sa- 


vannah, 

An old man named Paul, upwards of eighty 
years of age—a patriarch among the colored 
people—residing at the Rice Mill opposite 
/ Savannah in company withone or two others, 
‘planned the escape of twenty-two persons, 
men, women, andchildren. At the time fixed 
they started towards the promised land of 
freedom, the Yankee soldiers—erossed over 
a difficult swamp, carrying on their shoulders, 
as best they could, a ‘tdug-ouf,” a boat made 
of a log. This rude boat was so heavily 
laden with living freight that it sank into the 
‘water nearly to the upper edge of the boat 
and the least accident would have upset it. 
They were asked if they were not afraid of 


being drowned, and they replied that **death | 


/was preferable to slavery.” They were dis- 
covered at the Fort when a few miles up the 
| Savannah River and were brought in by our 
‘pickets. Rev. Mr. Strickland remarked: 
** When they landed they were the happiest 
persons TL ever saw.” Two days afterward 
the Patriarch Paul appeared. When ques- 
tioned as to his escape, he related in’ sub- 
; stance that after the stampede the balance of 
‘the negroes were gathered together to be 
{taken into the interior. Paul was among 
‘them. While sitting inthe negro car his 
master, an old physician, came in and ad- 
| dressing him said: ‘* Paul, my boy, are you 
‘here?’ Paul responded: ‘* Yes, massa, I's 
here.” The cars were about to start, and as 
his master left the car Paul hastened to the 
‘front of the platform and jumped off. Just 
/as he reached the ground the whistle was 
| blown, and the cars started. Pretending he 
was left, he commenced running after the 
‘train, and the bystanders shouted, ‘* Run old 
boy, or you will be left.” They thought he 
was running after the train, when he was run- 
ning to get away from them. When he got 
far enough from the station to safely do so, 
he started in the direction of Pulaski. One 
day and two nights he was in the swamp 
| without anything to eat. Something, he said, 
told him that he would find a boat, which 
‘would enable him to escape. He did so, and 
in this boat he reached Hog Marsh, when he 
was obliged to leave it, for fear of being dis- 
;covered and captured by the Rebel pickets. 
Crossing the Marsh, he came to Mud River 
'which he attempted to swim. When about 


two thirds across his strength failed him; he: 


lifted his hands to the Great Father, and 
earnestly implored strength to reach the 
shore, and as he sank his feet touched the 
| bottom, and with afew plunges he reached 
ithe shore. He was now on Jones Island, an- 
other marsh, and in crossing it he founda plank 
‘near an old battery, on which he got, and 
‘taking off his shirt he raised it upon a stick, 
as a flag of truce, and drifted down toward 
| Pulaski. He was discovered by our soldiers, 
'and a boat was sent after him. | When taken 
into the boat he fainted and fell, exhausted 
by fatigue and hunger, and overpowered with 
joy. Said Mr. Strickland, ** when he reached | 
the fort, those who had preceded him in the 
‘dug-out” gathered around him wild with 
joy." Eighty years of dark, dreary, cruel 





I then partially decided to | 
withdraw the whole command, a still more. 


, words in it which most impressed me were, first, 


‘the declaration (which you were represented to 
have made) that you ‘expected the liberation of 
the slaves by their own masters sooner than from 
|the North. Tnis was said after the emancipation 
‘of the slaves in Columbia; after the ‘Territories 
| had been legislatively secured to freedom ; after 
| Congress had offered pecuniary aid to emancipa- 
{tion ; after the President had implored Rebels to 
| accept in due time the terms oftered ; finally, after 
jhe had announced the day upon which the offer 
was to be withdrawn, and uncompensated libera- 
tion enforced. ‘The Southern papers bitterly com- 
plain of the vast number of slaves freed by the 
Northern armies. To none of these things did 
' you allude (unless the papers astonishingly belied 
you), but you are beside made to say, ‘ Jefferson 
Davis and the other leaders of the South have 
made an army; they are soon, I understand, to 
have a navy; but, gentlemen! they have made 
what is more than either—they have made a 
nation !” 

“TI certainly understood this as applause for a 

great and noble work; whether the fact attirmed 
be true is a separate question. Prudence some- 
times imperatively enjoins silence on public men, 
when humole persons may usefully be open- 
mouthed. Ido not claim that English statesmen 
shall denounce all the guilt of all Governments. 
, But when a power, comparable only to Thugs, 
buccaneers and cannibals, tries to thrust its hide- 
ous head among nations, and claims the protec- 
tion and privileges of international law—a power 
which rose against the freest rule on earth, for the 
avowed motive of propagating the worst form of 
Slavery ever known—having no legitimate com- 
plaint, or if ithad, certainly trying no constitution- 
al means of redress, but plunging at once into arms, 
and that when the arsenals had be_n emptled, and 
the fortresses seized by the treason of office-ho'd- 
ers—I hold it to be an offeuse against law, order 
and public morality for a statesman wbose words 
carry weight to speak at all of such a power with- 
out declaring abhorence of it ; or at least, to speak 
in such a tone that he can for a moment be sus- 
pected of desiring its success. 

‘** No one will believe that it is the policy of an 
English Ministry to encourage insurrection, as 
such, They must have some urgent reason for it. 
The party now fostered by them (not, I thank- 
fully add, at all to the extent which the elite of 
London would have desired, but still. as no insur 
rectionists in the very best cause were ever before 
fostered), this party of insurgents has no moral 
claims, even if there were no North. All the 
world, therefore, inevitably believes that England 
has been actuated by an intense desire to see the 
destruction of the Union, and that every other 
pretext is hypocricy. We have to clear ourselves 
of the dreadfully plausible imputation of having 
desired an opportunity of war at the time of the 
outrage on the Trent. In the letter with which 
youn w honor me you say that you count your- 
self a better friend to the North than I am, in that 
you do not ‘encourage it to a hope'ess and de- 
structive enterprie.’ To pronounce it hopeless 
and destructive is to enceurage and almost to justi- 
fy the rebels. On no previous occasion have Eng- 
lish statesmen taken on themselves to prejudge the 
ability of a friendly Government to put down in- 
surrection. Iam in high hope that the righteous 
cause will be blessed by a righteous God, since its 
upholders are at length in earnest. [ have the 
honor to be, sincerely yours. 

* Dee 4, 1962. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 

“ To the Right Hon. W. E. GLAvDSTONE, &e. 





“ CONQUERING THE REBELLION.’’ 


All, except open rebels and their svmpa- 
thizers agree that we must ‘t conquer the re- 
bellion.”” Sometimes we are implored to ** let 
the nigger question alone, till we have con- 
quered the rebellion.” To this policy, prac- 
tically, some professed abolitionists seem in- 
clined. 

But who are the rebels, and what is the re- 
bellion, to be conquered ? 

The 33,000 rebels of Tennessee, according 
to Gov. Andy Johnson, are the 33,000 slave- 
holders of Tennessee. By the same rule, the 
350,000 slaveholders of the United States, or 
more or less in number, are the rebels of the 
United States. 

The rebellion is the slaveholders’ rebellion 
—in the interest of slavery—for the one sole 
object of perpetuating slavery, of extending 
it over the whole country, and exalting the 
slaveholders to supremacy as ‘‘the ruling 
class of the country. 

How then, in the name of common sense, 
are the rebels and the rebellion to be con- 
quered, without conquering the slaveholders 
and slavery ? 


barbarous slavery could not eradicate! . Slavery is all that the rebels are fighting 


log book of the U. S. barque Kingfisher, 
Joseph P. Conihony, A. V. Lieut.-Command- 


ing, U.S. N., was sent in letters to a friend | 


in Boston and published in the Liberator. 
{Written at St. Marks, Florida.) 

| Tuesday, 16¢h April. We have given shelter, 
this evening, to not less than six escaped slaves 
| from Georgia. 
| the sixth, a light mulatto—and their ages range 
‘trom 20 to 60. It happened-in this way: About 
| quarter past 4, a sailboat was discovered under 


the land to the westward, apparently heading to- | 


ward the ship; and in the course of half an hour 
' we could, with the glass, make out that it was a 
very small craft, with a very rude sail, and some- 
thing meant for a white flag at the mast-head— 
partly paddled, partly rowed, by half-a-dozen 
sitters, It at once occurred to us that they 
might be ** contrabands,’’ ard if they should be 
descried from the shore, their escape might be 
cut off; so at 5 the fourth cutter was despatched 


tempt made at their recapture, to defend them to 
the death. Our flag was hoisted as we pulled to- 
ward them, to let them know we were friends ; 
/and in half an hour we had them in tow, and by 
a little past 6, they were safe on board. ‘They 
were sent aft, to tell their story. One look at 
them was a better refutation of the arguments of 
the **South-side Adams’”’ theorists than any 
that even Wendell! Phillips, with all his fiery elo- 
quence, could present :—six bundles of rags and 
tatters, with a human body and soul inside of 
each. ‘Their story has the material for half-a- 
dozen “ Dreds” or “ Uncle Toms ’ in it. One 
of tl.em—the old man—escaped from the planta- 
tion seven months ago, and has been hiding in 
the bush ever since, living—Goa who feeds the 
young ravens when they cry, alone can tell how. 


He was picked up by the others, on their way | 
islaves were all free to-morrow, that 


down from Georgia, They started ten in num- 
ber, but tive were retaken, (one aiter being shot 


seven times before he fell,) ** cotched by de nig- | 


ger dogs dey set on ’em.”’ Early this morning, 
following the Waculla river to its mouth, they 
,found a little skiff with a couple of oars; and 
with these and four stakes for paddles, a ragged 
blanket for sail, and the remnant of an old trock 
for a flag of truce, they started on a pull of some 
twenty miles for ther floating ‘city of refuge.’ 
They were very much exhausted, and it was 
touching to hear their replies to some few ques- 
tions that were asked them. 

After hearing where they came from, and how 
they got away, the Captain asked them, ‘* Well, 
why do you come tome? lo you suppose I am 
going to keep you? What can you do here? 
What can I do with you Setter than to send you 
back ?’’ «*What we is gwine to do, sir? Why, 
we is to come to stay ‘long wid you, and do any 
thing you te!ls us, sir."’ ** Well, suppose 1 tell 

| you to go ashorgat once, where you belong: 
‘No, no, mass’ cap'n, we isn’t ‘feared to’ dat, bless 
de Lord! We knows you never send us back to 
de rebels—and we is gwine to stay ‘long wid 
you.”’ He asked if they heard our guns at noon? 
‘¢ For sure, mass’ cap'n, but it don’t bin skear 
us—we's bin chase by de nigger dogs, and we 
only pull de harder—cas we thought, who knows, 
please de Lord, but we mcught git dere, an’ help 
a bit?” 

One of them brought on board what we took 
to be a leg of venison, but, in reply to a ques- 
tion what it was, and where they got it, he said 
it was wild hog, and they ran it down last even- 
ing. The captain made them all take a good 
wash, threw their rags overboard, and rigged 
them out in a suit of new flannel clothes, just 
like the men's; and they are a happy set of FREE 
MEN, this night! I look mpon this as the great- 
est day’s work of our cruise. 

April 16th. I must tell you something more 
of the poor creatures who came to us yesterday, 
more than half naked, and wholly bewiidered 
between the perils they had escaped,.and their 
joy at deliverance, but who are now “sitting 
clothed, and in their right mind,’’ or cheerfully 
employed in little jobs about the deck. It was 
not the old man « Bot,’’ as you will see, but one 
of the younger, who had been s0 many months 
‘in de bush.” They are named Dick White, 
Dick Rowse, Frank Lynes, Bob, John, and Isaac 
—the last three having no surnames. Frank 
was the “farm thrall’ of one Joseph Lynes, who 

‘has acotton and tobacco plantation five mules 
south of Quincy, Gadsden Co., Florida, and 
owns ten working “hands,” and as many more 

‘women and children. Frank mude his escape 

| early last May, taking with him two suits of old 

| clothes, and about a peck of curn, tied up in a 


This interesting narrative copied from the’ 


Five of them are pure Atricans— | 


with an armed crew to the rescue, with orders, | 
| in case of their being fugitive slaves, and any at- | 


| before long. Every slave in the South knows to 
what this war is tending—better at this moment 
than the North, asa people, or its rulers— and 
God sits watch!ul between the chtrubim ever, 

April 17th. * * Iam more and more impres- 
sed with the general intelligence and correctness 
ot language ot Kob, the old man of whom I was 
telling you. There is no attempt at fine speak- 
ing, using long words and the like, but a singular 
clearness and terseness of expression that reminds 
me of John Brown, of whom, by the by, 1 must 
ask him if he ever heard. He says that this re- 
bellion was discussed, and all arranged, in case 
of a Northern man being made President, tor 
more than atwelvemonth before it broke out; 
that the common people—the poor white folks— 
were made tv believe that they covld take Wash- 
ington at once, and whip the North ‘all to 
pieces ” in less than six months; and that even 
now, the gencral belief was, that the Yankees 
would have to give in soon—that they could not 
live without tl.e cotton and corn(!) of the South 
—- were starving already, their last dollar gone,— 
and they had now to depend for money entirely 
| on the sale, in Cuba, ot theslaves they stole and 
sent to that market—and that pretty soon Eng- 
land and France were going to raise the block- 
ade, and then all the cotton would be shipped, 
and they would have free trade with all the 
| world, and the South would be stronger and 
richer than ever, while the North would die out, 
starved to death ! 

Did he believe all this? I asked. « Well, 
mass’, to tell you the living truth, at first the 
slaves thought it must be so, else their masters 
| would not have made the war, but pretty scon 
‘they saw that there was too much talk about 

whipping the Yankees, and they was all the time 
getting whipped themselves, and a calling for 
more soldiers—more soldiers—and then the black 
people was of opinion that the North was the 
;one that was agoing to whip, after all, and then 
| they would all be free to work for themselves.” 





** But,” said I, ‘‘ do you suppose if the 
they 
would work for themselves? Don’t you sup- 
pose the cotton would all be lost, and the 
planters ruined for want of labor?” No, sir; 
no, sir! I tell you the truth—there is not 
a slave in the South that would not do twice 
the work, and raise twice the cotton and to- 
bacco he does now, tf he was paid for it. The 
planters, sir, would be a great deal richer; 
but they don’t want to see it, because they 
like to own slaves and wh?p them when they 
itakes a fancy, or sellthem if they are pushed ; 
butt if we was free, they could not do this, 
you see, sir. And then, I think sometimes, 
sir, the Lord He shuts their eyes, so they 
can't see what is best for them.” 

* * * To-day, passing by Bob, who was 
refreshing himselt by drinking in the full sun- 
shine, as he lay stretched his length on the 
forecastle, I] asked him if he ever heard of 
such a man as John Brown. **QO, ves, [have 
heard tell a great deal of him, sir. He came 
down to Virginia to free the slaves. ile was 
a brave soldier, sir; but the South was too 
strong for him there, and so they conquered 
him; andthen they was skeered he might get 
away, and come down again with an army, 
and so they hung him, sir! But I ‘spect the 
army is come fo’ all that, sir, and plenty of 
John Browns the South can’t conquer with 
it, please the Lord! * 


Who can doubt, with such tacts before them, 
whether ‘* John Brown's soul is marching on 2?” 
Bob savs that he was too fast—that every 
slave in the South would have risen then, if 
they could only have had a certainty of any 
one to back them, or finding arms to defend 
themselves; ‘* but they was all watched to 
close to get a start then.” 

I have tried to give you his very words, as 
nearly as possible. Don’t you think this poor 
unlettered African, who can neither read nor 
write, capable of reading a lesson in wisdom, 
or teaching political economy, to many of his 
late masters, and the South-Side Adams 
school among ourselves ? 





te A sufferer while entering his cold bed 
in a cold winter night, exclaimed, ‘* Of all 
the ways of getting a living, the worst a man 
could follow, would be going about town such 
night#as this, and getting into bed for folks.” 





2g Many a man keeps on drinking till he 
hasn't a coat to either his back or his stomach. 


THE BATTLE OF FREDERICSBURG. 


From an article in the N. Y. Principia, | 
upon the late disastor to the Federal army at 
Fredericksburg, we extract the following : 

‘“* We shall not now undertake to tell, what | 
we do not know, where the military blame | 
lies, or whether it attaches to Gen. Burnside, | 
or to the War Department, or elsewhere, or | 
whether there be foundation for any blame of 
this description, at all. The race is not al-| 
ways to the swift, nor the battle tothe strong, 
nor favor to men of skill. 

God governs the world. He is the Lord 
of hosts, controlling them at his pleasure. If 
armies are strong, it is he that gives them 
strength, if they are brave, it is He that gives 
them courage. If Generals are skillful, it is 
trom Him that they derive their skill. And He 
takes away strength, courage and skill, when- 
ever Ile pleases. By minute and- unnoticed 
Providential arrangements of which no human 
| Sagacity or foresight can take cognizance, by 
| circumstances apparently too trivial to be of 
importance, He trequently turns the issue of 

battles, determines the destinies of nations, 
| and changes the cqndition of society, for cen- 
| turies, and over whole continents.” 





* * * * * 


** The sword of the magistrate is not to be 
|borne in vain, but for the execution of jus- 
jtice. How much more the military sword, by 
| which, without judge, jury or trial, thousands 
‘of men, the innocent along with the guilty, 
iare liable to be, and to a great extent must 
| be mowed down, promiscuously ? The mili- 
| tary power of the Government must never be 
‘resorted to, but for the purposes of justice. 
| God never promises success to armies on any 
| other condition than that they are fighting, 
Pakieresges tor the administration of justice, 
jfor the defence of human rights. On the 

other hand, he threatens with severe judg- 
;}ments and with final overthrow, the nations 
jand the Governments that resort to war for 
other purposes. 

Our Nation is now carrying on a devastat- 
ing war. The question of our success is the 
question whether, in this war, we are on the 
side of God, enjoying His Divine approbation 
and favor. He is the God of the oppressed. | 
| He has suffered this war to break out against 
us and scourge us, for our guilty tolerance of 
oppression, and our complicity with the op- 
pressors—the very same oppressors whom he 
has now made His instruments for chastis- 
ing us! He appears to have arisen, accord- 
ing to his promise, to set at liberty the op- 
pressed. Their oppressors are the very reb- 
els we are contending against. And yet, with 
junparalled effrontry, foolhardiness, and im-| 
vlety, we are persisting that we are not fight- 
ing forthe liberation of the slaves !—in other 
werds, we are not fighting on the side of God, 











| Which they help to carry on the war; which, 








men” will never yield; but many—a surpris- 
ing number indeed—deprecate the woes of 
war with most melancholy eloquence. 


From the Correspondent of the Woonsocket Patetet , | : 
“FIGHTING FOR NIGGERS.” 
Newport, R. I. Dee. 22d. 

‘I've got tired fighting for the niggers,” 
said a discharged soldier, coming up from 
the Portsmouth Grove* Hospital, on the 
steamer Perry, the other day. ‘‘I’ve done { 
enongh of that business; and I have a broth- 
erin the army; I wish he was out of it. I 
am not going to fight beside niggers ; I con- 
sider myself a good deal above them.” He 
seemed a smart likely fellow. quite free to 
express himself on almost any subject, and 
especially free to censure those above him. , 
He spoke of drunken officers and grinding 
quarter-masters in depriving the men of their 
rations ; and was very free in condemning the 
head oflicers of the hospital; complained 
loudly of the poor living and would like to 
shoot a number of men. After listening 
awhile to him, [ inquired what he meant by 
firhting for niygers, as he called it. ** Why,” 
said he, ‘tthe President's Proclamation shows 
that’s all we are fighting for.” Are you not 
mistaken? The President is only detaching 
from the rebel army and rebel sympathizers, 
that body of men and women who raise their 
provistons, tend their farms and plantations, 
look after their stock and provide for their 
families, and earn the money by which they 
eanearry on the war. The slaves build their 
forts and breastworks, attend upon the 
officers, drive their teams, cook tor the 
soldiers, and a great many other things, by 














if the slaves did not do it, the white men 
would have to-do these things, now done by 
the negroes. That would take so much 
away from their fighting material and thus 
weaken their strength. Most of them, too, 
are loyal, and are forced into the trenches 
against their will. Now the President in 
proclaiming Emancipation, is only detaching 
these loyal men from the rebels and bringing 
them over to our side; and by that means bo 








In the 


aids in putting down the rebellion. It is not And bir 
‘fighting for niggers,” but a means of put- ge 
ting down the rebetlion, Suppose the rebels Where & 
|} were using a great many oxen, by which they be 
successtully carried on their operations against ve Bo that 
us, and the President found out some means & bri 
by which he could detach the éxen fromthem I beheld 
and make them serviceable to him in putting pit 
down the rebellion, would you refuse to fight ‘Teeee be 
on the plea that you was only fighting for ox- wend 
en? l think not. — of 
] he soldier admitted at once the argument, And thew 
and said, ‘why don’t some one show it in Th 


its true light? We have been told we were 
fighting for niggers, and no one intimated the 





“ God of 












































whic sf coucralbtea scan destined. contrary.” L intimated that was the way the hou 
in some way, to work out their deliveranee ! New York Herald and papers of that class On a hea 
What right or reason, then, have we to ex- represented the matter, not because they did sor 
‘ “: <n not know, but because it was for- their inter- Hear Th: 
pect that God will show himself to be on our coupes Wl jeri 
side? Hlave we any grounds for such an ex- cae te ace Sas Fort .e 
pectation? Tlave we not the strongest rea- | SR RRR. Sa RE ET bis pos: 
_son to apprehend the contrary ? | SEWARD'S POSITION. Where I a 
lal gO ag oe ie hick sche - The Baltimore Correspondent of the N.Y. the s 
us war, he is, thus far, most righteously, ane ene 
‘most severely, punishing both stiles. “CBop Lleratd professing to know all about Mr. Ast —— 
all this, his anger is not turned away, but his Seward’s views writes as follows : There is b 
hand is stretched out still?’ Who, but an} ‘It was owing to Mr. Seward. too. that upoi 
atheist, can wonder at our recent and terrible | 4), Picton wis beutvained pees. ‘inital per: There's bl 
calamity? Who that believes in the God of yi. threat to hane as pirates the Southoir tek: kindd 
the Bible can help seeing his hand in it; and Catacee aah: thes adkival Senators aoa But I than 
hearing his awful voice, in the booming of the neuen wf Gan. Cabiead gewed him-to do so. arm 
cannon that has swept down thousands of our | It was with the object that I have named in For the } 
sons, brothers and friends, and acquaintances. | Bi aan ahewwetlk tee the hope prea disimnate trium 
; Let my people oe * Break every yoke.” | restoration of the Union, that Mr. Seward has = — 
|‘ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, always been the firm and steadfast friend of eles 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ “If ye be Gen! McClellan, because he saw that by the For Thy li 
willing, and obedient, ye shall eat the good accomplishment. of Geox McClellan's Sens me sion 
(of the land, But it ye refuse and rebel, Ye} the rebellion would be suppressed, and the " an 
shall be devoured with the sword, for the Union restored without leaving in the train of ; 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’ a is ea Ob: purge 
i I Hs the war any root of bitterness to spring up go fr 
he hen bag es eee and eo and produce constant feuds and outbreaks. While flash 
rulers, of this land hearken to the voice o ee ane ee RRP OS eee: 
‘God, from the battle-field, and humble them- | i eae ee ye be say a a. — on 
gions he Sa? ragtid A i a ard opposed with all his might the emancipa- Where The 
selves before him? When shall it once be! \tion prockamation, and the Confiscation Dill, dom’ 
| And, finally, it was in order to bring the war Oh God! i 
| THE PROCLAMATION AMONG THE SLAVES. Ei a speedy termination, that Mr. Seward has mothd 
| opposed the foolish pepper-box strategy of Black and y¥ 
| A correspondent of the Watertown (Wis) | Halleck and Stanton, of scattering our forces the of lov 
| Democrat, writing from Helena, Ark., relates | OV? the whole continent, instead of concen- ' whe'velala 
tek fillenetaas tasideck - | trating them for grand efforts. : pis 
5 These views of Mr. Seward's will not be walk 
| While at Montgomery several hands came | abandoned by him. Solemnly impressed with wae pay 
‘or board, among them a pretty sharp negro, | the conviction that upon their adoption by And liet! 
who was brought into the cabin in’ presence | the government depends its very existence, rebel 
‘of the ofticers, and interrogated as to what he he will insist on their being adopted, In point There come 
knew about the rebels, &e. Among other! ef fact, he has made the adoption of these lost ! 
things they asked him why he run away and | Views 4 sive qua non of his resumption of his Emancipation 
left his master? He said, four Niggers run | duties. And Mr. Lincoln has promised to there, 
down to the boats the day before, and he adopt them, y Ot these important facts, Lhave But to that 
went toa neighboring plantation to see his | the most positive assurance, aS her pra 
‘sweetheart, and it was three o'clock in the; 1 the light of these facts, it Is casy to indi- Wort Broo 
morning when he returned. His master ac-| Cate the event of the Cabinet imbroglio, 
cused him of trying to runaway too and failed, | Either Mr. Seward’s views will prevail, and 
and he should give hima hundred lashes in| the President will dismiss both Stanton and 
the morning. He said he had intended to | Halleck and restore Gen, Me.Clellan to the 
stay till the first of January, and quit honora- | SU@preme command of the army, or else Mr. 
bly with his master, but ‘when he heard, the Seward will resign and the radicals will rule Wha 
sentence he thought he had better square ac- | #" ruin the country, Phe alternative re- be. 
counts and leave that night. mains with Mr. Lincoln. As there is a tre- Is it! 
‘* What do you mean, Jack, by the first of | mendous ‘pressure’ upon him from the radi- Or 
January ?” a j cal side, the result may well be looked for Thos 
| QO, the Niggers all gowin to be free | with anxicty. wri 
then.” : So ia 
| ** Tow did you learn that?” : , j ta = 
agi J 7 —, |. Quarter-Master GENERAL MeEIGs.— 
When the gentlemen come to massa'’s,| There is to be another investigation. An- Back, 
they talk about it, and the house servants | other stable is threatened with lock and key, Go 4 
hear it. . | the horse being stolen. The? inquiry now is Bome 
‘**Do the negroes on the other plantations lrespecting the failure to get the pontoon May 
generally understand this ? | trains to Fredericksburg until the rebels had if the 
as Y Ce, SHE they all do. : . | time to fortify the place. These investiga- 8 
| When did you hear of these men talking | tions are good things, no doubt, in’ their ue 
about such things last ? | way. We should prefer, however, an ounce ia 
| ‘ ‘ong FFs toa ag of prevention ts aton of investigation. Acros 
NA. . Py 5a) : Juarter-master Gen. Mer1Gs was the Say, 
“ hey said they were going to have a! oficial whose duty it was to get the pontoons ores 
meeting down to Jackson, and have a stop ty Fredericksburg in time: Does. anybody aida 
put to this war, kase they are paying all their) want te know who QQuarter-master General Marke 
remy e and would lose all their niggers, and | Mes is 2 He is a South Carolinian, and Arouw 
| twould nt mount to nofhin. ie ia Breckinridge Democrat. Is any further Would 
x Are all the wee ley al 5 : information needed ? We think not. Those Frail 
: No, sir; sometimes they ge out for | two facts do the business for us. Q. M. 
i cheng : Gen. Meigs is loyal of course. We presume Weak 
He stated that they had eighty negroes, | he prefers the case and emouluments of his "Nee 
and one that his master sent out as a spy. | position, with the opportunities it affords of Or viol 
He said the other negroes got him into their | (prying his Southern friends. to the Sie at With 
quarters to play cards; kicked up a fuss, and the rebel camp. Perhaps thin does hin in- ne 
pounded him so that he couldn't KO again very | justice. ~ Possibly he is opposed to the rebel- -_ 
soon. llion, but we don’t believe he is very much ‘rad 
. - -- | opposed to it. His heart is not in his work. 
THE WOMEN OF NASHVILLE. Phe burning zeal which inspires to great ex- Yet wh 
lertions and successful achievements does not Float 
The deportment of the women—the cle-! glow in his breast. And re 
gant, eloquent, and bitter beauties—is not} [f{ there is to be an investigation at all, let Wear 
that of six months ago. Then they were pub-! it be rather to inquire why the Administra- She tak 
licly scornful, arrogant. It was not an un- tion continues to entrust positions of such A prt 
;common thing for them to insult Union sol- | yital importance to hands that hesitate, Behold 
diers in the streets. Now? Well, it may through friendship for traitors to strike with And 
be deep policy, but it strikes me the real unsparing energy and vigor.—Wisconsin 
‘courtesy of those, who six short months ago State Journal. But the 
were brazen and detiant, is the result of re-| = 2 Shall 
flection aroused by a feeling appreciation of by thes 
the woes of war. Said an elegant lady, once A FRENCHMAN ON AMERICA. High, 
haughty, who confessed that every male rela-| Mf, Pelletan, inhis new work ‘* La Moderne = — 
tive she had was in the rebel army, ‘*Oh! we ,, e eocae : j Falilet 
me reget ica Sikes : sabyvlone,” after speaking of the degeneracy A glane 
would sacrifice all we possess in the world "7, i O dau 
for peace. ‘The war was a sad, sad thing for of Parisians and the tyranny exercised over 
all of us.” There was a touching pathos in them, stops abruptly and thus speaks of us: 
her voice and manner, that proved her wish "Ps Ameoricdee of; the North.’ ‘ the a 
soul-telt. She proceeded : | Yankee, the ‘clown,’ the . worshipper of the 
“*When will there be peace?” almighty dollar,’ behold what he does when BY WI 


|: **When the rebels submit, madam.” 
} ** They ll never do that.” 
' **Then, there'll never be peace. The 
Northern people were ruthlessly forced into 
this war to protect the government. They 
were bitterly reluctant to engage in it. They 
are the conquering race, and your friends will 
| learn the bitter lesson.” 
| Madam gazed as if she thought the decla- 
| ration was tor effect, finally asked, with deep 
| earnestness, ** Do you really mean what you 
| say ? we 
‘+ Most sincerely. We will never cease 
| war until you submit to the United States. 
The Union must be preserved.” 


Tears gathered in her beautiful eyes as she 
irepeated her piteous story. ** My brother 
i fell in Kentucky; my cousin, dear to me as 
my brother, died of his wounds in Tennessee ; 
the dearest friends I had on earth fell at Don- 
elson and Shiloh. I have drank bitter cups 
of woe. I pray only for peace.” 

Others, less gentle by nature, are firm in 
declaration that the rebels will not submit. , 





A few haughtily boast that ‘‘ Southern gentle- ' 
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the slaveholding South, as if to fasten upon 
the negro the tyranny of climate tears the 
bond of Union. For a simple metaphysical 
idea—the Union: for another abstract idea, 
legality: for a dozen of stars more or less on 
a stripe of bunting, the American of the 
North offers upon the altar of his country 
his last man and his last dollar. He gives 
the example, never known before, of a vol- 
untary budget; he takes the rifle himself, 
ready to die for abstract justice. He learns 
the art of war, as the France of the Republic 
did under the fire of the enemy ; he hesitates 
at first, he loses the battle at first; but be 
sure he wins the day at last. Do you know 
any grander spectacle in history—any fairer 
apotheosis of freedom 2?” 





og We should round every day of stirring ac- 
tion with an evening of thought. We learn 
nothing from our experience unless we muse 
upon it. 
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